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CHAPTERI 








God’s Grace and Man’s Endowment 


DURING THE BATTLE OF DUNKIRK I happened to be.on board 
a British destroyer in the harbour of Calais, just after the 
port had been isolated from the hinterland of France by the 
advancing German army. More history was being enacted 
before our eyes than most of us realized at the time; for, 
apart from the drama of the enemy’s drive on the Channel 
ports, the destroyer had been sent across on a special 
mission. Its orders were to snatch away, under the very 
eyes of the hostile troops, our most recent radio-location 
instrument, established on the coast a few miles distant. 
The destroyer was instructed to bring it safely home or to 
sink it in the Channel where the Germans could never 
reach it. While she lay at anchor, stern out, waiting for 
the commission to be executed, she was bombed at inter- 
vals for an hour and a half by waves of enemy aircraft. At 
the first salvo I found myself taking refuge under a torpedo- 
tube, having little knowledge of these things, and being 
quite unable to guess how many pounds of high explosive 
might be lying quietly but expectantly a few inches above 
my head; but I was reassured by finding that underneath 
me was an officer of the Royal Marines. (He had got there 
first, knowing the geography of the ship. On the six sub- 
sequent occasions I beat him.) Neither of us had any duty 
on board, and, in the quiet intervals of this absurd exercise, 
we began to discuss the remarkable break-through which 
the Germans had succeeded in making. It was then that 
he made a wise remark which stayed in my memory. 
“Their soldiers are exalted—exalted by their success; ex- 
alted also, some say, by drugs. But the time will come 
when their exaltation will wear them out. Then we shall 
turn on them and thrash ’em.” 

That was a sound diagnosis of the pathological con- 
dition into which the lust of conquest was bringing a nation. 
The inner nature of it was described by Nietzsche when he 
wrote that the noble soul is in its essence selfish; it has “the 
unshakable faith that to a being such as we are, other be- 
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ings must be naturally subject and sacrifice themselves to 
him. The noble soul adopts this actual attitude of its 
egoism without any mark of interrogation, without any feel- 
ing of harshness, compulsion, caprice—rather as some- 
thing which must be rooted in a primeval law of things.” 

It is not alone in Nietzsche, however, and not only in the 
German nation that we see this wild exaltation in the 
natural man and of the natural man. It is a widespread 
and destroying malady for which the only cure is to re- 
capture the prophet’s vision of the Lord sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up. 

He is the Holy One from the beginning of all things. He 
stretched out the heavens as a curtain, He guides the stars 
in their courses. From all time, and to all time, He is the 
exalted Lord; for if we look forward we see Him again, 
high and lifted up, on the Great White Throne before which 
we shall one day come for judgment. He is of purer eyes 
than to behold evil: He cannot look upon iniquity. 

But there is danger also in running at once to the other 
extreme; instead of exalting man, debasing him beyond 
reprieve. It will not further truth if Christians close their 
eyes to the virtues of the natural man and to the dignity 
which God has conferred on man. It is true that many of 
the virtues, notably honesty, chastity, meekness, are fre- 
. quent casualties in war-time; but on the other hand the 
virtues appropriate to the task and to the moment may 
shine forth as never before. Christian people are often 
awed to humility and silence before the courage and the un- 
selfishness of the noble pagan. The late W. P. Paterson 
has pointed out how Jesus constantly appealed to man’s 
sense of justice, to his natural sympathy with his fellow- 
men in suffering, to the quick response of his sense of 
gratitude. He who knew what is in man “ began by enlist- 
ing the self in discrediting selfishness”. (Conversion, p. 48.) 

Christian thought is thus assailed on two broad fronts. 
Most people are fully alive to the first danger, which arises 
through the exaltation of the finite. Primitive religion has 
been described as worshipping a “ magnified, non-natural 
man”: conversely modern humanism might be regarded as 
exalting man to the position of a miniature, natural god. 
Unhappily, man has all too easily disproved the excessive 
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_ claim made on his behalf. In war he is found doing every- 


thing which is most characteristically brutish and diabolical, 
and we may begin to suspect that war provides only the: 
opportunity, and that much cruelty and licentiousness lie 
hidden in his soul, awaiting only the relaxation of the con- 
ventional restraints as a signal to break out. Rightly 
therefore theology has faced the task of emphasizing the half- 
- forgotten truths that God is the Creator of heaven and earth, 
the Almighty Father; that He is the “Wholly Other”; that 
there is an infinite qualitative difference between man and 
God, time and eternity; that man of himself is incapable of 
. hearing the divine Word and altogether dependent on the 
initiative of God: it has spoken of grace, redemption, and 
- newness of life; it has battled strongly against every form 
of illusionism (which would make God to consist of man’s 
own highest being projected on to the background, of the 
universe), and every form of evolutionism (which would 
_ claim for mankind not perhaps a steady but at least a sure. 

ascent, through a future chequered yet ultimately secure, to 
final and inevitable perfection), and every form of totali- 
tarianism (which would claim for the State that obedience 
which can be demanded only by God). 

It is not sufficient, however, to enter the lists in these three 
departments and, by a Christian theology, a Christian 
anthropology, and a Christian ethic, to combat those theories 
which dispense with God, unless at the same time some 
account is taken of theories which are in danger of elimin- 
ating man. 

“What is man? ” asks the psalmist, and it is a perennial 
question, asked by every age, and answered by each in its 
own way. It is a question which we are all compelled at 
some time to face and to answer, if possible, to our own 
satisfaction. What is this human life of ours? Where did 
it come from? What is to be made of it, and what happens 
to it when it comes to an end in this world? If we refuse 
to face the question and to answer it in so many words, at 
least we answer it by she way in which we live. We may 
show that, for all practical purposes, we believe this life to 
be something from which the maximum of pleasure is to be 
extracted during the brief spell in which it is ours, before it 
is flung away for ever; or we may show that we look on it 
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as a gift to be used with the utmost consideration, because 
it is meant to lead on to something infinitely higher, which 
can never be destroyed. 

Some have given their reply by coining a vivid phrase. 
Man is “a thinking reed ”, “ a mirinow ina creek ”, “a puddle 
reflecting a star”, “a mouse in a cathedral”, “a two-legged 
animal without feathers”. Others try to see him in perspec- 
tive by setting him against his cosmic backgrounds. Of 
these there is first The Background of the Stars. “ When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars, which thou hast ordained; What is man, that thou 
art mindful of him? ” 

No great spirit of any age has been able to look up to 
the starry heavens without a sense of wonder and humility 
descending on his soul; without being overwhelmed by the 
contrast of the divine greatness with human littleness, of the 
majesty of God with the insignificance of man. In our own 
day that sense ought to be infinitely deeper, because of our 
increased knowledge of the vastness of the heavens. We 
learn that there are stars so distant that the ray of light 
which reaches us to-day set off on its long journey thousands 
of years ago. To-night we may see a beam of light which 
set out on its way to us on that same evening when the 
psalmist looked up into the heavens. Our human race is 
therefore only a speck upon a speck in the vast universe. 
To the pagan mind that thought can bring only despair. To 
the open mind it may suggest a more profound sense of awe 
and humility. But to the religious man it will convey a 
feeling of enlargement and emancipation from the pro- 
vincialism of this earth and its confined horizon. With all 
the wonders of nature from which to choose, God has 

“selected man to be His special and peculiar care. He has 
spoken far more intimately in the souls of men than in all 
the majesty of the stars. It is by their vastness that the 
heavens seem to overwhelm our thought. But size is no 
indication of worth. You may balance on the finger-tip a 
gem that will out-price Mount Evefest. A mother’s house 
is many times bigger than her child, but she cares most for 
him. God does not lavish His peculiar care on stars and 
suns, vast though they are; for stars and suns are only 
masses of unthinking matter. It may always remain an in- 
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. scrutable problem how the unconscious and the material can 
be an expression of the Spirit of God, but when we rise to 
the level of mind and conscience the problem becomes 
easier, and when we enter the realm of faith and of man’s 
divine sonship we feel that the veil of mystery is becoming 
translucent. Martin Luther could even say that God had 
always longed for humanity as His own form of existence. 
The final proof of the value of human nature, even as it is 
seen against the vast background of the stars, is that it was 
great enough for the Son of God Himself to inhabit. Now, 
as at the first Christmas, the star leads us back to the cradle 
in Bethlehem. 

The Background of Eternity. “ Man is like to vanity: his 
days are as a shadow that passeth away.” When life ended 
here, so the psalmist thought, it ended for ever, never to be 
taken up again. But he had one inalienable consolation. 
This tiny fragment of time which was given to man was 
irradiated during its passage by the presence of God. Man 
came out of the darkness and plunged back so very soon 
again into the darkness for ever, yet this fleeting fragment.of 
fellowship was something in which to rejoice greatly. Man’s 
days are as a shadow that passeth away—that was true for 
the psalmist, since he could hope for no new dawn any- | 
where when the sun went down upon him here for the last 
time; nevertheless, he can end his poem with the exultant 
cry, “ Happy people, whose God is the Lord!” Life is 
brief and soon forgotten, like a weaver’s shuttle flicked 
across the loom and gone again; like the track of a ship on 
the sea, that passes and leaves no trace on the water; like a 
bird flying through the air, leaving no sign of its passage. It 
is like a cloud-shadow; nothing can be more transient than 
that. Even the cloud that casts the shadow counts for some- 
thing. It brings rain to freshen the grass and to build up 
the stems. But the shadow does nothing, is nothing; all its 
movements, its coming and its going, its final disappearance, 
leave no record anywhere. The Hebrew can thus throw out 
simile after simile to show the transience of this life, and yet 
he persists in living on in sublime faith and blessedness, 
because it is a life that may be most truly measured in terms 
of its fellowship with the Eternal. His God is the Lord. In 
that confidence the Hebrew people could live nobly and die 
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content long before there began to dawn for them the hope 
of immortality. 

We are told how impossible it was for Thomas Carlyle to 
lose himself in any of the lighter forms of social intercourse. — 
Through these dim cobwebs, death and eternity sat glaring. 
(And we can easily picture Carlyle glowering back at them.) 
But the mere brevity of life was never the most pressing 
problem even for the people of the Old Testament, who did 
not think of any real continuance beyond. What mattered 
‘was its quality; the good done and the evil rejected; the 
character built up, the truth revealed, and the faith nurtured. 
So Thomas Fuller prayed to be delivered from sudden death, 
not because he feared the event itself, but because he knew 
his need of being prepared against a day of judgment. 


“Lord, be pleased to shake my clay cottage before Thou 
throwest it down. May it totter a while before it doth tumble. 
Let me be summoned before I am surprised. Deliver me 
from sudden death. Not from sudden death in respect of 
itself, for I care not how short my passage be, so it be safe. 
Never any weary traveller complained that he came too soon 
to his journey’s end. But let it not be sudden in respect of me. 
Make me always ready to receive death. Thus no guest comes 
unawares to him who keeps a constant table.” (Personal 
Meditations xxv.) 


The writer of the fifty-seventh chapter of Isaiah realized 
that the fundamental characteristic of the Eternal God is His 
holiness. “Thus saith the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity, whose name is Holy.” Against the back- 
ground of this Eternal, any faith we may have had in the 
majesty of man as the crown of creation at once breaks 
down. Man, by himself, is only the quintessence of dust. 
It is true that the first chapter of the Bible contains the 
words, “And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness”; but we have to turn over only a few 
pages to find the tragic end of that phase, “ And it repented 
the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart.” Without God, man is even more helpless 
and insignificant than any of the creatures in the world. But 
again, when he has been made aware of his helplessness, his 
assurance comes from God Himself. “I dwell in the high 
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and holy place,” He says; but to our astonished hearing He 
continues, “with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
' spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the 
heart of the contrite ones.” The sin of man brings its in- 
evitable punishment, but the sinner is not abandoned. And 
to prove this to the most timorous doubter—to prove that 
Eternity is ours, belongs to us, and is meant for us; to prove 
that He who dwells in the high and holy place desires also 
to dwell with the humble and contrite—He stepped down 
from Eternity into Time; left the high and holy place for the 
humble earth. We are brought to see that the true nature of 
man becomes apparent only when he is set against another 
background. 

The Background of Grace. It is God, in His grace, who 
saves men from the extreme of humility, for He Himself, 
when He wished to show the depth of His love for man, 
chose the form of a man. The word man has taken on a 
quite new significance because of the life, the death, and 
the resurrection of Jesus. The word is transfigured because 
it has been used of Him, “ the Man Christ Jesus”. 

Without doubt, it is against this background alone that 
we shall see man as he really is; but consideration of it is 
liable also to involve us in a difficulty and even in error. 
There are many to-day, calling themselves “humanists”, 
who make a wrong use of the idea of immanence, or in- 
dwelling of God in man. If God, they say, is completely 
immanent in Jesus, is it not true to say that He is partially - 
immanent in every man who lives on the earth, and that, 
therefore, the difference between any man and this perfect 
Man is only one of degree? That, however, is a mistake 
which the deeply religious mind avoids by a sure instinct. 
. Looking on the life and death of Jesus he knows that here 
he is contemplating one who is not solely man; and, looking 
on men, sinful like himself, he is profoundly aware that 
they can never be made equal with Him. “Those who . 
argue (with the best intentions of course),” writes Dr. J. S. 
Whale (Christian Doctrine, p. 70) “that Jesus is ‘like us’ 
are silenced as soon as they are asked ‘ like which of us? ’ 
The truth is that His likeness to us—‘ the likeness of sinful 
flesh "—only accentuates His qualitative and fundamental 
unlikeness to us, in that His relation to God is unlike any- 
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thing that our race has seen.” If man, then, is to achieve 
that greatness for which-the grace of God has intended him, 
he clearly needs more than the cultivation of those resources 
and gifts with which he is endowed. He must be, not merely 
educated or disciplined, but changed, redeemed, reborn. If 
there is any value at all in man, it comes from the grace of 
God, which is revealed in its fullness in Christ. In the 
words of Tilak, the Marathi Christian poet, 


If there is aught of worth in me, 
It comes from Thee alone; 

Then keep me safe for so, O Lord, 
Thou keepest but Thine own. 


‘The immanence of the divine in the human is not to be 
interpreted as indicating identity, for we are all aware of 
our own sin. If we speak of the absolute immanence of 
God in Christ we point, indeed, to the culmination of a 
process which indicates to us that God has always longed 
for humanity as His own form of existence, but it is a 
culmination which involves the appearance of a new order, 
a unique personality. Men are not sons of God in the same 
way as Jesus, for there are wicked persons, and all are 
wicked in measure. Through grace we are called sons: 
He is not a son, but the Son. 

Nevertheless it is not meaningless—on the contrary it is 
part of a true Christian anthropology—to see in man what 
can only be described as the image of God. It is not human 
pride so to conceive him, for, while we must acknowledge 
that the sin of man renders him incapable of claiming any 
part in the divine, it is this same sin which actually 
dehumanizes him. Because of it he is less man. Not in- 
frequently in our own day the conflict between the more 
extreme Calvinists and their critics rests on a confusion of 
terms. The one side is thinking of man as he is, in all his 
. misery and shame and helplessness; the other is thinking 

of man as he was meant, and still, in spite of the Fall of 
man, is meant by the grace of God to be. Both sides are 
united in speaking of the grace of God as man’s only hope. 

We are made aware of the image revealed and of the 
image concealed; revealed in Christ and concealed, below 
the surface, in man. Even of the omnipotence of God we 
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find the perfect image in Christ. He was never the sport 
of fate or of circumstance: He was at every point master 
of His destiny. His enemies imagined that they had Him 
in their power, but all the time it proved to be they who 
. Were being used ior His end of the redemption of the world. 
- Perhaps it is because He was always master of fate and 
circumstance that the word must is heard so often on His 
lips. “I must work the works of him that sent me.” “I 
must needs go up to Jerusalem.” “The Son of Man must 
be cruciiied.”’” it was not our favourite word wish; for His 
life was a trust, as man’s should be also. When we obey 
Christ, we are obeying God: when we centre our lives on 
Christ we are centring them where it is meant that we 
should, in God. 

And this same image is concealed in man; concealed, but 
still there. ‘There is something in the acorn which causes 
it to grow up into an oak-iree, and not into a sycamore or a 
cedar; something that governs its growth. There is some- 
thing in the bulb of a hyacinth which makes it grow up into 
a hyacinth and not into a tulip or a crocus; something that 
governs its growth. The entelechy of the human soul, 
that which is within it from the beginnings and determines 
that it shall develop into a soul and not into the vital prin- 
ciple of a bird or a beast, is concealed and often frustrated, 
but it is always trying to force its way upwards. And the 
human soul has not reached its full growth until it has 
developed into a child of God. 

Unhappily, that image is not merely concealed: it may 
be defaced, recognized as being there, but deliberately 
covered over. It is only against the background of grace | 
that man becomes aware of his sins and failures. When 
Simon Peter first came into contact with Jesus, he had 
probably imagined that he was doing tolerably well with 
his life. But at this meeting he was overcome by the purity 
of the Master, and cried out, “ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord.” Maeterlinck has pictured God as 
sitting on a sunny mountain smiling on man’s gravest 
offences as if they were the wildness of puppies playing 
on the hearth-rug. It is impossible for man to think of 
God in that fashion when he has once looked on the Cross 
of Christ and seen what these same offences have cost Him; 
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and yet many men live as if that picture of God were the 
true one, and are startled to find that their conduct proves 
that this is their belief. 

In the gracious ways of God, this humility which comes 
to man when he sees his life set against the background of 
divine love is one of the sure paths by which man is brought 
back to God. God can reveal Himself only to the humble 
and contrite. Where pride is, He cannot find an entrance: 
and He will not force one. The Pharisee, praying in the 
temple, goes up close to the altar in his pride: the publican, 
in his penitence, comes near not to the altar but to God. 


Two went to pray! O, rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray; 


One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not send his eye. 


One nearer to God’s altar ‘trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 


Therefore this image of God, though concealed, blurred, 
defaced, is still precious in the sight of God. We are not 
to think that men, having failed again and again, must be 
content with something less than that which God had in 
store for them. In his own humility and despair a man may 
desire, like the prodigal, to be called only “Thy servant ”, 
but God addresses him as “ My son”. When we set man 
against the background of Calvary, we see him as he is in 
the eyes of God. We see his weaknesses, but, at the same 
time, we see his infinite value in the sight of God. This is 
not an alien background. The starry heavens are cold and 
indifferent. Eternity is beyond our comprehension. But the 
redemptive love of Christ speaks in a language which warms 
the heart and is understood by it. 

Let us suppose that a sick child is lying alone and in 
pain. There is no one at hand to bring help. There never 
will be anyone at hand to help. There is just pain, loneli- 
ness, lovelessness. The picture is chill, hideous, and 
depressing. Now imagine a mother present, bending over 
the child, sharing its suffering so far as can be, surrounding 
it with an atmosphere of love, receiving from it looks of 
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gratitude and affection in return. The picture has now 
become a very different thing. There is no less pain, no less 
poverty; yet the situation is changed. It may even seem 
beautiful and, in some strange fashion, not altogether un- 
blessed. That is what happened when Jesus took His place 
in the midst of the sin and suffering of men. Now we see it 
all in a different light. We have a new answer to the ques- 
tion, What is man? God so loved man that He gave His 
only Son for his sake. Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, has 
expressed it in this way (Ep. lvii) “ A thing of price is man, 
because for him Christ was crucified.” 

There is no doubt that through extreme emphasis on the 
aloneness of God and the nothingness of man, some con- 
temporary theology has allowed certain aspects of the truth 
to be clouded. And this is unfortunate, because the 
humanist will one day return—and forced by the stress of 
these days is already returning—to seek refuge in theology. 
It must be a true theology, and a living and practical one: 
» otherwise he will be driven out into the wilderness again, 
as many have been driven out before, through inability to 
reconcile religion, as it was taught to them, with the truth 
to which their whole conscience was committed. Those 
who have been brought to the verge of despair and beyond 
it, when their trust in man was shattered on the crass 
brutalities of man, ought to find awaiting them when they 
turn back to the quest of God a theology which is neither 
a museum nor a laboratory, but a house and a home. The 
seeker, however, will not think of it as a home if man is 
ousted from it; if he finds in occupation a dogma which tells 
him to lay aside his plodding reason, to suspect his own 
’ faltering search for God, and to question all his stumbling 
attempts to be good. All these, he thinks, are part of his 
endowment and pointers to the grace of God. He will not 
be helped by hearing that they are, however helpful and 
legitimate in the natural sphere, only hindrances to his 
understanding of the supernatural. If we go on to ask, 
Does theology really convey this impression? we have to 
answer that one school at least does so. 

In its desire to emphasize the aloneness of God and the 
nothingness of man, it indicates that our inklings of the 
divine, acquired from the realms of nature and of history, 
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are im fact of no significance. The aim of Karl Barth and 
ethors is plain‘and, in many respects, justifiable. Revelation 
is too august a word to be used of such glimmerings oi 
the truth as may be caught from the contradictory world of 
nature and the confused course of man’s history. Only 
the man who is already a Christian can read these signs 
aright. 

There is truth here, but not all the truth. “ Speech” too, © 
we might say, is, like “revelation ”, an august word: it is 
not to be lightly used to indicate, let us say, the artificial 
talk of a parrot; but the word is not profaned when we — 
employ it of the first, lisping half-words of the child. The 
Barthian does less than justice to the familiar experience of 
gradual growth in grace, and can scarcely acknowledge that 
slow maturing of insight which learns to find God in life 
with all its circumstances. He fails to see the absurdity of 
supposing that the natural world (the creation of God) and 
the history of man (God’s deep concern) should be able to 
conceal, from honest seekers, all reliable traces of God Him- 
self. 

A long controversy has taken place between Barth and 
Brunner concerning the question whether there are in human 
nature “ points of contact” at which divine grace may im- 
pinge on man’s life. If there are such, the two most obvious 
are those of human reason and morality. To claim that 
these are openings into the divine world is to Barth the 
supreme instance of Titanism, presumption, self-sufficiency, 
rebellion of man in his pride against God. Barth cannot 
mean, of course, that reason by itself is the rebel: man 
could not live without it; he must mean that pride in reason 
is the real transgressor. Why does he speak of this pride 
as blameworthy. If it is my pride in my reason, that would 
be an intelligible condemnation, for conceit is always re- 
pellent; but Barth cannot mean anything quite so obvious. 
If his scorn is reserved for man’s natural rejoicing in the 
achievements of ‘the human intelligence, his criticism is out 
of place. We ought to be proud of the heroes of discovery; 
though the religious man will go farther and rejoice in all 
this as symbolizing the marvellous endowment with which 
God has equipped His creatures: we are fearfully and 
wonderfully made. Man’s pride in man’s reason and its 
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trlumphs is blameworthy only if it has become the rival of 
something nobler; if, for example, it leads to conflict with 
the will of God or to the exploitation of fellow-men. Where 
it is employed, let us say, in the conquest of disease, or the 
amelioration of social conditions, or the. interpretation of 
the mysteries of the universe, or the search for the ultimate 
cause of all things, the presumption lies solely in supposing 
that man can do these of himself. Faith, in fact, is not 
opposed to reason, but only to rationalism. : 

In these matters, however, the more crucial decision lies 
in the sphere of morality. In spite of justifiable criticisms 
of “ ethics divorced from religion ”’, and in spite of the un- 
doubted fact that the seriousness of moral wrong-doing is 
not even dimly apprehended by the man who has no belief 
beyond this natural world, sincere people who do not find 
themselves able to believe in God will, nevertheless, continue 
to affirm that in the doing of right and in the avoidance of 
wrong they are meeting one of the highest claims which life 
can lay upon them, and also seeing something of the ultimate 
significance of the world. 

We may even say that the exceeding sinfulness of sin 
is not altogether unknown, though in speaking of it he may 
use other terms, to the humanist in his crusade to improve 
the conditions of man’s life, or to the scientist in his devotion 
to research. Reason also has its-conscience. Is this sense. 
of duty merely a human endowment, throwing no light on 
the nature of God? It would be strange if it were so, for 
then there would be in the world two loyalties claiming the 
devotion of men—goodness and God, with no apparent con- 
nection between them. It happens also to be true that God 
is good; but, for this line of thought, that is, as it were, 
only a coincidence. In the section on Good Works, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith declares: 

Good works are only such as God hath commanded in His 
holy word, and not such as, without the warrant thereof, are 


devised by men out of blind zeal, and done upon any pretence 
of good intention. (XVI. I.) 


and 


Works done by unregenerate men, although, for the matter 
ef them, they may be things which God commands, and of 
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good use both to themselves and others; yet because they pro- 
eeed not from an heart purified by faith; nor are done in a 
right manner, according to the word; nor to a right end, the 
glory of God; they are therefore sinful, and cannot please God, 
or make a man meet to receive grace from God. And yet 
their neglect of them is more sinful, and displeasing unto 
God. (XVI. VII.) 


There is an appalling danger here. If goodness is defined 
as “ that which God wills ” and no liberty is accorded to the 
human conscience to apply rule or principle in seeking to 
determine what it is that God wills, the door is left wide 
open for all the fanatical persecutions which have taken 
place “in the name of God”. It is at least as true to say 
that God wills a thing because it is good as to say that it is 
good because God wills it. Calvin calls on “foolish men” 
to consider “ how great a wickedness it is even so much as 
to inquire of the causes of the will of God”; and he pro- 
ceeds, “ For the will of God is the highest rule of righteous- 
ness, so that whatever He willeth, even for this that He 
willeth it, ought to be taken for righteousness ”. But it may 
be answered that for most of us foolish men the hard matter 
is precisely this, to discover what is the will of God; and we 
cannot believe that it is disclosed in some flash of illumina- 
tion which has no connection with the claims of conscience 
and bears no relation to the frail and fallible, yet compelling, 
rules and principles by which sincere men and women try to 
guide their conduct. 

Unquestionably, conscience can be mistaken. Saul of 
Tarsus persecuted the early Christian Church conscien- 
tiously. But the education of conscience comes not merely 
from asking again and again, What is the will of God? but 
also from the sincere attempt to harmonize each claim of 
conscience with rules and principles and human values. If 
we follow Calvin in refusing to inquire of the causes of the 
will of God, we are making the divine command quite as 
arbitrary as the fiat of an uninstructed and fanatical con- 
science. Man’s moral consciousness must therefore be in- 
terpreted as a point of contact with the divine, a point at 
which we have insight into the nature of God. 

Thus, if a philosopher is content to say that for him the 
moral law opens up a fundamental aspect of existence and 
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that he has no need of the further postulate of God, we 
should not dismiss his view as presumptuousness: we should 
try instead to indicate that in our faith we have found, not 
only a more profound satisfaction but also, we believe, a 
deeper insight; that the laws which he discerns in the 
universe are pointers to a divine love which is the ultimate 
significance of the world. 

There is in fact a twofold danger in every theory of pure 
transcendence. It-may offer on the one hand a God who is 
inscrutable and on the other a human nature which is 
worthless beyond hope; as if to say that none of our ideas 
of God is to be trusted, since they all exist in the sinful 
human mind: and that no human excellence is anything 
more than dust and ashes. 

A third element in the Theology of Crisis is displayed in 
its attitude to the ethnic faiths. That attitude is best ap- 
preciated from the book by Dr. Hendrik Kraemer (himself 
a missionary pioneer and one who has suffered for his 
faith by enduring a term of imprisonment in a concentration 
camp in Holland)—The Christian Message in a Non-Christ- 
ian World. “It will no more be permitted to consider 
undiscerningly the glimpses of revelation and the religious 
intuitions of mankind as a preceding and preparatory stage 
for the full revelation in Christ.” Natural theology mis- 
takenly conceives the Gospel as “ essentially the fulfilment, 
the highest development and budding forth of the religious 
forces and seeds in mankind”, overlooking the unique 
character of the Christian revelation. “In the illuminating 
light of the revelation in Christ, which lays bare the moving 
and grand, but at the same time distressing and desperate 
reality of human religious life, as reflected in the various 
religions, all ‘similarities’ and points of contact become 
dissimilarities. For the revealing function of this light is 
that, when exposed to it, all religious life, the lofty and the 
degraded, appear to lie under the divine judgment, because 
it is misdirected.” (p. 136.) The underlying thought is 
readily appreciated. Once again, revelation may be re- 
garded as too august a word to be applied to the groping 
and stumbling of those who are feeling after God if haply 
they may find Him. ‘And, moreover, we can allow no 
compromise with the truth; no satisfaction in theosophy, 
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that amateur side of the comparative study of religions. 
Missionaries must go out with one aim, to preach the 
message of the love of God revealed in Jesus Christ in- 
_ carnate, crucified, and risen. The attitude we are consider- 
ing is not simply that of intolerance, which can conclude 
only that the heathen in his blindness bows down to wood 
and stone. Karl Barth comes nearest to that way of re- 
garding the matter. In his Questions to Christendom he 
asks, “ Does Christendom know how near to her lies the 
temptation, by a slight betrayal of her proper business, to 
escape such an imminent conflict with these alien religions? 
Does she know that this must not happen? We can only 
ask, Does she know that under no circumstances must she 
howl with the wolves?” It is wrong, he says, to imagine 
that any bridges can be built to connect the historic non- 
Christian faiths with Christianity. “Christendom should 
advance right into the midst of these ‘religions’, whatever 
their names may be, and, let come what will, deliver her 
message of the one God and of His compassion for men 
forlorn, without yielding by a hairbreadth to their 
‘“daemons”.” And there is no doubt that many may find 
a new urgency in their passion to evangelize the world if 
they have adopted the view of the early Church that non- 
Christian religions worship not God but devils. But we 
are not surely committed to either extreme. We can main- 
tain the uniqueness of Christianity as the whole truth of 
religion, and yet believe that God has not left Himself any- 
where without a witness among His children. It is the 
unanimous testimony of our pioneer missionaries that the 
Holy Spirit has preceded them where they go. How other- 
wise could they hope to carry out their task? 

The misdirection of which Dr. Kraemer speaks is not un- 
known in the religion of the Old Testament, as well as in 
the faith of Christians who are not fully Christian. The 
people of the Old Testament were guilty enough, as we see 
from prophetic condemnations of idolatry and of nation- 
alism; and it appears difficult therefore to draw such a sharp 
distinction of kind between the fulfilling by Christ of the 
Old Testament, and the fulfilling by Him of such values as 
are to be found in the ethnic faiths. There are, of course, 
the soundest of reasons why the Old Testament, and not 
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the great non-Christian religions of to-day, is regarded as 
the proper background of the New Testament faith. Among 
these are the pure monotheism of Judaism, its moral con- 
tent, its prophetic quality; the cause of Christian unity, 
which would be endangered if the younger churches looked 
back to a different “schoolmaster”; but, above all, it is only 
in the light of the Old Testament that the life and teaching 
of Jesus can be understood. Nevertheless in none of these 
reasons have we a suggestion of the simple authoritarian 
doctrine that God was pleased to reveal Himself through 
Judaism alone of all non-Christian religions. It is no 
mysterious fiat but a reasonable choice which fixes for us 
the appropriateness of the Hebrew religion as the back- 
ground of Christianity. Marcion rejected the Old Testa- 
ment: as it was non-Christian, he failed to discern the 
prophecy of Christ within it. We ought to avoid the same 
mistake in respect of the ethnic faiths. In the mercy of 
God the Old Testament faith, often misdirected, was re- 
directed: who knows what may happen with the non- 
Christian religions of to-day? The urgency of evangelism 
is never in doubt; but until the time when all Christian 
people are completely and perfectly Christian, knowing all 
the riches of their own faith, we cannot despise the values 
of the non-Christian religions nor cease to expect, what has 
happened since the beginnings of Christianity, to the en- 
richment of our own faith, that converts from the outer 
world will bring new light to shine on familiar doctrine. 
When Jesus said to the Syrophenician woman (Matthew 
xv. 24), “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel’, the words were intended to draw out her sincerity 
and to provoke her faith to utterance. He immediately 
received her; and the cure she sought so earnestly was 
accomplished. When He said to the woman of Samaria, 
* Salvation is of the Jews ” (John iv. 22), He was reminding 
her that the Messianic salvation which He brought is 
historically grounded in the Old Testament; yet even the 
temple in Jerusalem will be destroyed, and men will worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth. History was to take a new 
direction: He came unto His own, but those who were His 
own received Him not. His Church was soon to turn to the 
Gentiles. ‘“ Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: 
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them also must I bring, and they shall hear my voice; and 
there shall be one fold, and one shepherd.” (John x. 16.) 

All of us, Christians as well as Hindus, Moslems, Budd- 
hists and Confucianists, are in truth prodigal sons, all with 
a longing more or legs conscious to return to the Father’s 
house. All religions are signs of this longing; and, if we 
ask who put the longing into the hearts of men, we cannot 
answer, ‘The demons’. That diagnosis would be pitifully 
inadequate in view of what is known of the heights to which 
the ethnic faiths can rise. One instance has recently been 
brought to the notice of the Western world. Some of our 
prisoners repatriated from camps in Germany have brought 
home the story of the Indian soldiers who, on learning that 
the men captured at the Dieppe raid had been manacled and 
deprived of Red Cross parcels, approached the commandant 
with the request that they also should be shackled and 
similarly penalized, in order that they might show sympathy 
for their white comrades-in-arms. The nature of the Chris- 
tian conviction is rather that, while all are wanderers, it is 
Christ alone who can bring the prodigals back home; and 
the Christian Church is the instrument chosen to act as His 
earthly ambassador. This is the urgency of the missionary 
impulse. 

Professor Heinrich Frick makes use of metaphors which 
are helpful in this connection. (The Gospel, Christianity 
and Other Faiths, translated by Dr. James Haire.) The 
“ ageressive type of thought which wholly ignores the claims 
of other faiths’ he compares with the hammer, that strikes 
down every obstacle which stands in the way. This was 
the attitude of the early Church and is the attitude of some 
theologians of to-day—and for the same reason, namely. the 
dread of any kind of compromise with other religions which 
would appear as a betrayal of the uniqueness of Christianity. 
The second type of thought is likened to the seismograph: 
it is the impressionist type which does little more than take 
up and register impressions. In the English-speaking world 
we might look for this attitude in such contributions to 
missionary study as that entitled Re-Thinking Missions, the 
report of a commission appointed by the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry in the United States of America to study 
missions in the Far East and to make recommendations con- 
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cerning their future. In this document it is suggested that 
the relation between the world’s great religions must increas- 
ingly take the form of a common search for truth. Fences 
and private properties in truth are to be regarded as futile; 
Christianity, like the other religions of the world, may be 
characterized, these writers insist, as no more than the 
preparation for that New Testament which will be the final 
truth. The third method may be compared with the com- 
pass rather than the hammer or the seismograph, “since it 
is attracted, as it were, by the powerful pole of truth, even 
though this be remote and invisible, and at the same time is 
. ever sensitive to all disturbing currents from the right and 
from the left.” (Frick, op. cit., p. 12.) 

There are, therefore, three errors to be avoided; and they 
lie closer to theology than the errors of humanism, for they 
may appear in the very heart of Christian doctrine. First 
comes the crying-down of man’s reason and the part played 
by it. Response to revelation has often been reduced to a 
“conditioned reflex” or reaction which is beyond man’s 
control and volition: in order to increase the glory of God, 
the status of man is whittled away. The truth, however, is 
that man’s reason is the sphere in which the Word of God 
is recognized as such. Without doubt, reason is fallible; 
nevertheless it is reason which possesses, when laid open 
to the Word of God, the means of lessening its own falli- 
bility. Worse still, reason is vitiated by man’s sinfulness. 
Yet it is to reason that the summons will come to submit 
itself to restoration. As a consequence of the fallacious 
treatment of reason there arises error in interpreting the 
nature of man’s knowledge of God. Because faith is beyond 
reason there is sometimes a tendency to make it devoid of 
reason; to neglect the considerable area in which human 
understanding plays a large part. We see this reflected in 
reactions to the different crises of the war. Some who take as 
their starting-point the utter inscrutability of the divine will 
are the victims of defeatism whenever success appears to 
attend the powers of aggression. We recall how they were 
found, after Dunkirk and the fall of France, repeatedly declar- 
ing, “It looks as if the test of Christianity is that we should 
lose the war.” It is not for man—so the argument runs—to 
interpret the will of God. Scriptural authority is quoted for 
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the view; but quite frequently the underlying theology has 
more affinities with Islam than with the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Instead of a righteous God who is omni- 
potent, we are offered an omnipotent God whose will 
determines what is righteous. This leads on to considera- 
tion of the second error. 

In the sphere of moral responsibility, man is reduced to 
the status of an automaton. Because obedience is above 
reason, some have denied that there are laws, principles, 
and rational conclusions. “There is no good save obedient 
behaviour, save the obedient will,” writes Brunner (The 
Divine Imperative, p. 82). “ But this obedience is rendered 
not to a law or a principle which can be known beforehand, 
out only to the free, sovereign will of God.” 

Because we believe that man, without God, is incapable 
of any good, we must not forget that there are good and. 
bad men, or minimize the importance of those principles by 
which we may distinguish good men from bad. The final 
criterion is of course not law but love. Yet love has its 
law. The divine Love is in the indicative, an act, a fact. 
Law is the inevitable consequence, since the God revealed 
is a righteous God; and a righteous God must be served in 
righteousness. Discipline follows the revelation of Love, 
and obedience is the condition of further revelation. The 
acceptance of moral responsibility must come between the 
revelation of God’s love and the growth of man’s love for 
God. Few, if any, can skip this stage. Even in the 
phenomenon of sudden conversion, it is likely that the 
recognition of the moral demand, and the discovery that we 
are not equal to it in our own strength, is a necessary 
preparation for the lightning act of God. 

Evangelization. If there is no “preparation for the 
Gospel” in the ethnic faiths of to-day, but only in Judaism, 
then we are faced by the question, How much of that Old 
Testament preparation is essential before an appreciation 
of the claims made by Christianity can be assured?—a 
question which was decided in no narrow sense by the early 
Church. (Acts xv.) While, therefore, we must affirm the 
dangers of “howling with the. wolves” and the necessity 
of preserving inviolate that “core of adamant” in the Chris- 
tian faith which cannot be touched because it is not ours but 
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God’s; while we testify that “Christianity must be finally 
intransigent because it has within it something which can- 
not be modified or adjusted, which time cannot wither” 
(Nicol Macnicol: Js Christianity Unique? p. 161); as 
Christians we are not prepared to see in the ethnic religions 
nothing but error and gross darkness. Those who live by 
them are God’s other children. The problem of their being 
left without Christianity so long is perplexing enough: . 
much is due to the negligence of Christian people, but not 
all. How much more profound would the problem become 
if we were to accept the view that those other children had 
lived in unrelieved gloom, idolatry, and eternal alienation. 

When that has been said we can declare without danger 
of misinterpretation that Christianity is both unique and 
universal. ‘The Gospel is not our discovery: it is an act of 
God; and it is good news for everyone. We find that we 
cannot live without Christ and we cannot be satisfied so long 
as there are other men and women who live without Him. 
One thing is lacking in the best and noblest expressions of 
the best and noblest ethnic faiths. They have not Christ 
Jesus. 

These considerations give us the necessary view-point. 
Without them, our thought could not fail to be sub-Chris- 
tian. Now we are free to look first at man’s nature; second 
at man’s duty; and third at man’s destiny. 


CHAPTER If 








The Constitution of Man 


AT THE VERY OUTSET we meet with paradox. “Man,” says 
Bacon, “is of kin to the beasts by his body; and if he be 
not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble 
creature.” (Of Atheism.) Even in his body man is a con- 
tradiction. He is fearfully and wonderfully made; he can 
adapt himself to immense alterations in his environment: 
he can recover and can live an active and comfortable life 
even after the loss of parts of his organism which might 
seem vital to his well-being; he appears at times to have 
almost illimitable powers of endurance. Yet his bodily life 
can be ended by a small piece of shrapnel or a tiny bacillus. 
Donne writes in one of his sermons (preached at St. Puaul’s, 
at the funeral of Sir William Cockayne, Knight, December 
12, 1626): 


“This body must wither, must decay, must languish, must 
perish. When Goliah had armed and fortified this body, And 
Jezabel had painted and perfumed this body, And Dives had 
pampered and larded this body, As God said to Ezekiel, when 
he brought him to the dry bones, Fili hominis, Sonne of Man, 
doest thou thinke these bones can live? They said in their 
hearts to all the world, Can these bodies die? And they are 
dead. Jezabel’s dust is not Ambar, nor Goliah’s dust Terra 
sigillata, Medicinall; nor does the Serpent, whose meat they are 
both, finde any better rellish in Dives dust then in Lazarus.” 


Nevertheless Christian doctrine does not despise the 
body. That is the line taken by Greek philosophy, which is 
dualistic in the sense that it contrasts matter and spirit, and 
sees the body as the prison-house of the soul. Christian 
philosophy, on the contrary, is founded not on Greek 
speculation, but on Hebrew theism. It regards human 
nature as the created work of God and sees in it a unity of 
body and spirit. This has one very important consequence. 
Whereas Greek thought speaks of immortality and tends 
to regard the soul as by its very nature immortal or inde- 
structible, the New Testament visualizes the future life as 
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requiring the resurrection of the body or the creation of a 
spiritual body in its place. 

Man has been defined as “an animal endowed with 
reason”. And, in passing from his body to his mind, we 
realize that we are coming nearer to his true essence. But 
it appears from recent investigations in psychology that 
man is not nearly so rational as he would like to think. A 
far greater portion of his life than we care to acknowledge 
is controlled by instinct and by unconscious impulses. We 
are bitterly familiar with the disproportion between the 
wealth of his scientific achievements and the paucity of the 
rational ends which he has been able to secure. We are 
confronted with the present-day tragedy of great inventions 
being devoted, not to the attainment of peace and social 
welfare, but to the prosecution of total war. 

We must also take notice of a question which continually 
recurs, whether man, in his essential nature, is individual or 
social. Since the time of Aristotle it has been customary to 
say that man is a “ political animal”; that one who can live 
out his life in solitude is either a beast or a god, either far 
‘below true manhood or far above it. On this point the 
history of religion is instructive, and particularly the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament. Beginning with a tribal faith 
in which Yahweh was confined, in his influence and his 
activities, to the territory of his own people, so that Naaman 
(2 Kings v.), wishing to worship the God of Israel far off at 
Damascus, thinks it necessary to carry with him two mules’ 
burden of the soil of Canaan with which to make a plot of 
ground that will belong to Yahweh, Hebrew religion passed 
through the stage of individualism initiated by the prophets 
with their insistence on each man’s ethical responsibility 
(Ezekiel) and his individual relation to God (Jeremiah), to 
reach finally a form of faith from which a truly universal, 
no longer national, religion could grow; for it soon became 
evident that, if God is really a God of righteousness, He is 
for all the world, and there can be no other gods beside 
Him. The movement is from the primitive social con- 
ception of a corporate personality, through the rediscovery 
of the individual, to a mature social conception with an 
exalted sense of the oneness of all mankind that is finally to 
reach its consummation in the idea of the Christian Church. 


BO. The Obedience of a Christian Man 


There are, however, three important considerations which 
must be borne in mind in order to avoid relapsing into the 
primitive idea. 

It is the individual which is the bearer of values. Cities 
perish; states and nations and totalitarian powers wither 
and decay; the human race may come to an end, however 
great may be its progress; hence the ultimate meaning of 
the whole process cannot be found apart from the in- 
dividual soul. 

Man is incomplete in himself; therefore the solitary has 
been set in families and’ we find our full significance only in 
love for others. Nevertheless the citadel of personality is 
not invaded; and the highest reach of man’s capability is 
not attained until his soul has passed through its Jacob’s 
wrestling alone with God. 

The chief interest of Christian doctrine is directed to the 
question of salvation, and salvation is something which 
takes place, not in a community, but soul by soul. It is 
true that the Gospel of forgiveness is mediated by the 
Church in three important ways; first because the know- 
ledge of it is proclaimed through Word and Sacrament: 
second, because the Church is the fellowship of those who 
have passed through the experience; third, because it is in 
the Christian community that the forgiving spirit is seen in 
actuality: nevertheless the experience is one which cannot 
be had by proxy and cannot be put in commission. More- 
over, the infinite variety of human endowment, need, and 
circumstance indicates that there can be no hard and fast 
rules for the process of salvation. 


There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God, 
And save them by the barrel-load. 


The tension between the individual and the social aspects 
of human nature has been unwarrantably relieved, in one 
contemporary theory, by an illegitimate disregard of one 
pole of the truth. Marxist teaching, setting out from the 
philosophy of Hegel and Feuerbach’s view of religion as an 
illusion, arrives at the misleading and dangerous doctrine of 
collective. man alone deserving the attribute which the 
“illusion” of religion has hitherto ascribed to God. M. 
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Jacques Maritain prophesies the time when a successor of 
Lenin will prociaim that the atheism, which to-day has so 
central a place in Russian communism, is nothing but a 
product oi bourgeois decadence. It is at least quite cer- 
tainly true that no humanist philosophy can bear the weight 
of the humanitarian superstructure which it is supposed to 
be able to carry. 

If the value of the individual soul is denied and it is no 
longer regarded as the creation of divine love and the object 
of divine care, no adequate reason can be advanced against 
its exploitation by those who can acquire power over it. 
The value of man is not a humanist conclusion but a re- 
ligious doctrine. In the end, the value of my brother in my 
eyes depends on the revelation of Christ, and my know- 
ledge that He died for him as for me. 

Our examination of the nature of man thus reveals an 
extraordinary dignity combined with an extraordinary dis- 
tress. The angel has us by the hand and the serpent by 
the heart. There is one type of theory, not now so popular 
as it once was, which would deny both dignity and distress 
by reducing man to the position of an automaton which 
does no more than record the reactions of an organism to 
its environment. King Lear was for a moment a Behaviour- 
ist when he exclaimed: “ Then let me anatomize Regan, see 
what breeds about her heart. Is there any cause in nature 
that makes these hard hearts? ” 

But such theories are soon put out of court by the in- 
eradicable conviction of our responsibility as _ ethical 
creatures. 

To look on man’s shame from the human angle alone 
leads inevitably to the most profound pessimism. This 
race, of which the innocent are weak and only the vile are 
strong, surely cannot endure; the best we can hope for is a 
speedy end. 


It will come; 
Humanity must perforce prey on itself 
Like monsters of the deep. 


We do not feel the same surprise, nor imagine ourselves con- 
fronted with a mysterious enigma, when we consider the 
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nobler expressions of human nature. We do not wish to 
anatomize the kind heart or seek for heroism a cause im 
nature’s system of ductless glands. And this shows our un- 
critical readiness to believe the best we can about the essen- 
tial nobility of man. But neither can this shallow creed 
save us from pessimism. It may well be that the pride 
which we take in the heroic figure is only a subtle tribute 
we pay to the heroism which we suppose to be latent in 
humanity and therefore in ourselves; that our hero-worship 
is a roundabout form of self-applause. And certainly we 
find that pride in man is very frequently combined with 
pessimism concerning man. Admiration of the man with 
talents may go hand in hand with contempt for mankind as 
a whole. 

Whatever value is in man is a value which is given to 
him. The humanist view, being anthropocentric, regards 
his value as an inalienable characteristic of man. The 
Christian view sees it as an endowment, not of nature but 
of grace. What worth there is to be found in man has been 
planted there by God the Creator and is sustained and re- 
newed only by Him. In the teaching of Jesus we find that 
man is exalted above the rest of creation (Matthew x. 31; 
Luke xii. 7; Matthew xii. 12); above the whole material 
world, not all of which will suffice to buy back one lost soul 
(Mark viii. 36); and above the most cherished and sacred 
institutions (Mark ii. 27); but his value lies altogether in his 
spirit (Mark ix. 43-47) and depends on the primary fact 
that he is the child of God; the lost and prodigal son, it is 
true, yet His son still, because the grace of God is tireless. 
The values which man professes to discover within himself 
are discounted by that very presumption which discovers 
them. (“Cleverness which has to be mentioned,” Madame 
Foch once said to one of her sons, boasting about a school 
prize, “does not exist.”) His only true value is one that 
could never be discovered, since it depends on this tireless 
love of God: it has to be revealed. In the Incarnation of 
Jesus we see human nature consecrated by His sharing of it. 
He took not on Him the nature of angels, but was made like 
unto His brethren. In the death of Jesus we see human 
nature redeemed. The ideal can become the real, and the 
potential the actual, only through grace. 
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In the Biblical phrase, man was made “in the image of 
God”. The question arises, What is the significance of the 
words with reference to man’s original state and how much, 
if any, of the divine image remains in man after the Fall? 

Man’s sinful nature does not appear to affect man’s 
reason. It is not impossible for an unbeliever or a selfish 
man or a sensualist to be a good mathematician or a pro- 
found philosopher. Again, there is man’s practical ability, 
an outcome of his rational endowment—the ability, for 
example, to “ make good and nourishing bread”. That en- 
dowment is from God, but the faculty can be exercised by 
the unbeliever and the selfish and the sensual. Such people 
may not only be good philosophers or good mathematicians, 
but also good cooks, bakers, hunters. (One recalls Dr. Hens- 
ley Henson’s impatience with the “excellent churchman” 
who was an indifferent plumber: “We want a competent 
gasfitter for this job, not an incompetent saint. For heaven’s 
sake send for the atheist.”) The truth perhaps is that human 
endowments like reason and practical ability are colourless, 
only the raw material of life. They can indeed act as points 
of contact for the Word of God, the Gospel, the divine 
approach; a man may be touched by God through his reason 
or through his daily life; but they are not divine in any sense 
except that they are given by God. When we come to 
consider conscience we are at least on the watershed. Con- 
science is affected by evil conduct; perhaps also by unbelief, 
for it is hard to draw the line between that unbelief which is 
the result of disloyalty to the highest, of self-seeking and 
pride, and unbelief which is not in any way morally repre- 
hensible. That there is affinity between the Creator and the 
creature we must agree. Man is marked off from the rest 
of the created world, from stocks and stones, from birds and 
beasts. Some have argued that the references in Genesis to 
“image ” and “ likeness ” indicate no more than that man 
has been given a dominion over the rest of creation similar 
to God’s dominion over all; others that his dominion belongs 
to his spiritual endowment; and a generally accented view is 
that man’s rationality and freedom are the chief features of 
his likeness to God. But, as we move onwards through the 
Bible, we discover that two other considerations at least must 
be added. The first is that divine revelation comes by the 
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medium of the Word; man has such affinity with God as to 
nave God speak to him: there must be kinship between God 
who speaks and man who is spoken to. The second con- 
sideration arises from the words of Jesus in Matthew v. 48, 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.” The context shows that the likeness is to 
lie in the spirit of love and of spontaneous, unrequited 
affection even towards the unworthy. Man’s kinship with 
God is seen first in his call to personal and rational com- 
munion with God, and second in his capacity for loving even 
the loveless. 

Nevertheless any statement of the affinity between the 
Creator and the creature must be carefully guarded against 
the entrance of certain serious errors and the danger of mis- 
interpretation. Kinship is not identity. 

In the first place, God’s thought is creative, whereas man’s 
thought is secondary and reflective. Man cannot by search- 
ing find out God. God is the ground and starting-point of 
all human reasoning. Even Kepler, with his penetrating 
mind and creative imagination, acknowledges that he is only” 
“thinking God’s thoughts after Him”. 

Secondly, we must preserve the thought of God’s holiness. 
Man cannot look on God and live. 

Thirdly, there must be a place for that which the Bible 
ealls “ the wrath of God ”, the divine judgment of man’s sin. 
He is of purer eyes than to behold evil, He cannot look on 
iniquity. 

Fourthly, it must be emphasized at every turn that man’s 
goodness is not part of his own endowment or achievement. 
By their sin our first parents “fell from their original 
righteousness, and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts 
of soul and body”. Men are therefore disabled, and made 
opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil. By 
these words of the Westminster Confession we are reminded 
that, where man does good, it is the doing of God’s grace. 

The Theology of Crisis has been a salutary and neces- 
sary corrective to much sentimental thinking in our time. 
You do not speak of God, Karl Barth has said, simply by 
sneaking of man in a loud voice. God is the “ Whollv 
Other”; there is “an infinite qualitative difference ” 
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between time and eternity. (Kierkegaard). This has proved 
a most wholesome protest against false idealism, against the 
humanistic approach to religion, and against that impossible 
hybrid, an anthropoceniric theology. It is also a sufficient 
answer to M. Maritain’s misinterpretation of Protestantism 
as a theology which claims for the creature “the right of 
being loved ”. 

In its turn, however, the Theology of Crisis ran head- 
long into the opposite peril. It made the gulf between God 
and man so vast and unthinkable that even from the side of 
God it can be crossed only in a way which makes faith 
irrational, man a creature without responsibility of his own, 
and man’s salvation an incomprehensible blessedness forced 
on him against both will and understanding. 

Thus a more temperate—and surely a truer and more 
scriptural—theology will affirm that man, apart from God, 
is indeed without qualification and without hope sinful; 
but that man never is altogether apart from God. By him- 
self, man is wholly perverse and rebellious; but, in the mercy 
of God, he never is by himself; however persistently he may 
refuse and thwart the divine assistance, he can never shake 
himself free from it. 

To the question, Is man wholly evil? the Westminster 
Confession replies, as we have seen, with an unhesitating 
affirmative, in the doctrine of “total depravity ”. Much 
might be said, and has been said, on the uncompromising 
rigidity of its formulation. The criticisms most worthy 
of notice are those which draw attention to the optimistic 
note in the words and actions of Jesus Himself. He took 
a child and set him in the midst and bade His hearers 
become as little children that they might enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He told the story of the Good Samari- 
tan. He looked on the rich young ruler and loved him, 
saying only, “One thing thou lackest: go thy way, sell 
whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor ”, not at all as if 
He thought of him as wholly evil. We need not be afraid 
to rejoice in the goodness which we see in man. If we are 
true to the teaching of the New Testament, the joy which we 
take in recognizing such goodness need not be attributed 
to a weakened sense of sin, when it is nothing but a rightful 
acknowledgment of facts. (That was a mistaken piety in 
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the narrow Puritan elder who, being shown a lovely flower, 
declared, “ By the grace of God I have learned to call 
nothing lovely in this lost and sinful world! ” and flicked 
off its head with his cane.) Yet the truth remains. Man is 
both the glory and the scandal of the universe. None of us 
dares affirm that the good which is in us is untainted with 
evil; none can point to a wholly disinterested action or lay 
claim to an impulse of pure, unalloyed love for God or man. 
We know that human sinfulness is universal, not because of 
any doctrinaire interpretation of the Fall, but from the actual 
experience of life, and most of all from the humble and 
anguished self-condemnation of the most saintly Christian 
men and women. The Christian estimate of sin is not a 
matter of psychology but of theology; it arises not from 
our conception of man but from the revealed knowledge 
which we have of God. The value of man in the eyes of 
the Father is seen in the price for his ransom; but the dark- 
ness of the sin of man is also made plain by the fact that 
this price had to be paid. In the end, the origin of sin is 
as mysterious as the fact of it is inscrutable; nevertheless it 
is the religious account, not the ethical, which gives the 
truer presentation of the facts. 

It is essential also to take into account the effects of a 
man’s sin on others. These are always to be reckoned with, 
not simply in the direct influence exerted by example, and 
the contamination of evil communications, but still more 
through the profound consequences that even the most 
secret sins may have in the lives of others. Sin affects our 
attitude to others, severs the bonds of sympathy, and de- 
stroys trust. Sin creates an environment of its own. The 
moral temperature is lowered and all are aware of the 
change. It is this environment which makes temptation so 
hard to overcome. It is easy to find company in evil, and 
therefore the evil appeals to our social sense. There is 
created something which can best be described as a king- 
dom of evil, opposed to the Kingdom of God. Evil 
thoughts become evil prayers, with the power to curse. 

It is important to notice that, in the teaching of Jesus, we - 
find no doctrine of sin in general. He was concerned. not 
with any theory, but with the thing itself and its terrible 
consequences, and, above all, with the means by which it 
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was to be conquered: and destroyed. But certain pointers 
are signiiicant. One of them is the verse in the parable of 
the Frodigal Son, “ I have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee.” Sin is committed always against God as well as 
against ourselves and our wronged fellow-man. The other 
is found in the fact that, though, in the Beatitudes, Jesus 
implies that there are men and women who exhibit the 
_ graces which are there set forth, He constantly indicates the 
evil that is mixed with all human good. His ministry begins 
with the call for repentance; the Lord’s Prayer expresses 
every man’s need of forgiveness. And one of His most 
startling phrases is, “If ye then, being evil . . .” 

The teaching of the Gospels at once puts out of court 
several facile ways of looking at this dark element in human 
experience. 

One theory, which we might call the theory of noncon- 
_ formity, regards sin not as a moral evil but as ceremonial 
uncleanness. In the primitive mind the physical and the 
spiritual are constantly blended. The act which incurs de- 
filement or contagion may not appear to have transgressed 
any obvious or self-evident law. Its prohibition may seem 
irrational and unintelligible. But the gods have willed it so, 
and that is enough. Or it may be the tribe or race that has 
willed it so, from long custom and by taboos whose origin:is 
conjectural. In both cases it is conformity which matters, 
and not the purity of heart or intention. The first form of 
the theory became the target of the prophetic denunciations. 
Obedience to an irrational command is not enough: the 
prophets reveal divine commands which are both rational 
and moral. 


“ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 
before the high God? Shall I come before Him with burnt 
offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the fruit of my 
body for the sin of my soul? 

He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? ” (Micah vi. 6-8.) 


The second form of the theory is possibly the more 
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difficult to destroy. Its attitude is that the good is whatever 
is beneficial to a man’s community, and the bad, whatever. 
is detrimental to it. The German of to-day is taught that 
the Biblical notions of sin and guilt are out of date. They 
must be dismissed as delusions of the synagogue. They 
will be replaced by heroic optimism, belief in the goodness, 
nobility, strength and courage of man, and especially the 
German man. If the word “sin” is retained at all, it can 
be used only of disobedience to the commands of the 
“ Leader”, and especially of the pollution of the race by 
inter-marriage with non-Aryans. And it is not without 
significance that a facile belief in the natural goodness of 
man is found in that nation which will be notorious in the 
history of this decade for its fanatical hatred and its satanic 
violence. 

A second theory of sin finds the explanation in man’s 
finiteness. It is entirely due to the fact that man’s nature is 
unfolding, evolving, developing. (i) The limitations of 
man’s knowledge prevent him from envisaging his true ideal. 
Sin, therefore, is merely ignorance. (ii) Or it may be that 
his animal ancestry makes it inevitable that he should from 
time to time relapse into sub-human ways of acting; he 
has instincts which are quite essential and, if rightly used, 
beneficent; but, when these instincts break the bonds of 
that discipline which the evolving life of man has gradually 
built up for his defence and amelioration, they exhibit a 
throw-back to a period from which man ought to have 
emerged. In the first case, sin is no more than ignorance: 
in the second, it 1s no more than an atavistic tendency. 

(i) That ignorance is not the true explanation of sin is 
evident from the fact that man recognizes his moral respon- 
sibility. He admits his fault as a fault, not of his condition, 
but of his conduct. His conscience will not allow him to 
dismiss his wrong-doing as pardonable failure to recognize 
the good: it insists that it is the wilful choice of evil, known 
to be evil. 

(ii) That sin is more than reversion to the animal plane 
is proved by an admission which must, in sincerity, be 
made, that man is capable of being far more bestial than 
the beasts. Still less does this theory offer a cure. The 
earliest, one-sided theories of evolution suggested that 
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man’s progress was inevitable; but to-day it is increasingly 
recognized that very considerable modifications must be 
made; that Darwin “did not leave so much a solution as a 
problem which it will take generations to work out”. Man 
is proud of the progress he has made; but, if he is rising 
only in the scale of the physical and not in that of the 
spiritual, he is not gaining, but losing. In the simile of Sir 
James Jeans, the ascent of man on which we fix our eyes 
so hopefully is to be likened to a sailor climbing to the mast- 
head of a sinking ship. He may climb to the masthead, 
but the ship is doomed.’ The kind of progress which man 
can achieve for himself cannot offer salvation from man’s 
chief distress. 

In strictness, psychology should have nothing to say about 
‘ the subject of sin. It is an observational science whose 
duty it is to record and to tabulate phenomena. It is pre- 
cluded from making any pronouncement on values. But 
psychologists too are men and cannot rid themselves of an 
interest in these vital considerations. Moreover, they have 
a right and a duty to speak of the phenomenon of the sense 
of sin and to seek, if possible, a theory which will explain 
its rise, or explain it away, in terms of their own discipline. 
One barrier, it is true, stands in the way from the outset. 
The psychologist may be a determinist, finding no evidence 
for the freedom of the will. But this again is not to be 
interpreted too strictly since, as a man, he acts in everyday 
life as if he had free-will; and if he is one of those who 
engage in therapeutic practice he appeals to the free initiative 
of his patients in order to set in train a corrective or curative 
process. 

Our attention is directed first to certain infantile, pre- 
natal, hereditary, or racial causes which warp the mind and 
produce conflict or confusion. Much “wrong-doing” may 
be classed as unavoidable. 


What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


The psychologist: might go further than Robert Burns and 
say that what is done was irresistible. and therefore cannot 
be classed as “sin”. He might justify such an apostrophe 
as that of FitzGerald: 
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Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 

And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 
For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 

Is blacken’d, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take! 


Assuredly we must allow for pathological cases, but it does 
not follow that every instance of wrong-doing is to be dis- 
missed as pathological. The sinners themselves would not 
readily be persuaded to claim absolution on the ground that 
they were wholly irresponsible, and to escape condemnation 
at the cost of appearing as morbid specimens. 

In the teaching of Sigmund Freud there enters a new 
character, the Super-Ego. It is derived from the father- 
complex. It retains the capacity of standing apart from the 
ego and criticizing it. Just as the child was once compelled 
to obey his parents, so the developed ego submits to the 
authority of the super-ego. The primitive unconscious is 
altogether non-moral; the ego strives to be moral; but the 
super-ego is super-moral, and therefore authoritative and 
ruthless. It stands for a kind of hypertrophied conscience. 
It demands the impossible: it cries out for perfection—and 
far more. It is a conscience that has abandoned the plane 
of the rational and soars into the realm of fantasy. It is 
overmastered by the obsession of an extravagant and un- 
attainable ideal. If we take a mild, but all too common, 
‘form of parsimony as an illustration, we discover these four 
attitudes. (1) The forthright or the hardened criminal. He 
has decided to travel in the tramway car without paying his 
fare: his simple method of procedure is to change his seat 
with confusing frequency when the conductor’s back is 
turned, or it may be to appear immersed in his newspaper 
while he holds negligently but conspicuously in his hand a 
cancelled ticket picked up from the floor. (2) The more 
sensitive sinner, who still pays the tribute of vice to virtue. 
Challenged by his friends, by his own conscience, or by the 
conductor, he “rationalizes ” his painful conduct by arguing 
that “it is the conductor’s job to come to me, not mine to 
thrust my penny on him”; or “the car should not be so 
disgracefully overcrowded that the man is prevented from 
doing his work competently; and if it is overcrowded to 
that extent, those of us who are jostled in this shocking 
manner should not be required to pay for the privilege”. 
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(3) The psychologist discovers that the criminal has an inter- 
esting iniantile or pre-natal history; at the age of eighteen 
months, let us say, he was terrified by a tramway accident or 
threatened by a drunken conductor: his present tendency 
not to pay his fare is a symptom of his unconscious horror 
of being involved in any part of the tramway system. 
(4) The man in whom the super-ego has taken control. He 
is the type who, because of some queer nervous perversion, 
will leap into a tram when he has only fifty yards to travel, 
and it would be quicker to walk in any case, and will insist 
on buying two tickets each time! 

Again, we recognize the value of the psychologist’s 
diagnosis of abnormal conditions; but we are chiefly con- 
cerned to inquire whether these studies in derangement have 
any bearing on ordinary moral and religious life. 

In: a sense, the infantile and hereditary features which 
modern psychology has been engaged in disclosing, suggest 
a doctrine of “original sin”. ‘The child is not born free 
from bias, in a state of innocence or moral indifference. Its 
nature is warped from the outset. There is this in common 
with the teaching of Augustine. But the modern psycho- 
logist comes nearer to the less rigid interpretation of man’s 
delinquencies in so far as it is felt that the application of 
the word “sin” is made only by courtesy to that which is 
not the outcome of deliberate volition, but rather a perver- 
sion of the instinctive life. In any case it does not follow, 
because the sense of sin is sometimes morbid, that there is 
no such thing as a wholesome sense of sin. There is a 
fallacy involved in the method of studying the abnormal as 
an accentuated and isolated manifestation of the normal; 
for the thing is not the same when isolated. A decade ago 
the psychologist as a general rule would have contested 
this, and many would still claim that the study of patho- 
logical cases is the method of gaining an insight into: the 
normal working of the mind; but one of the wisest of in- 
vestigators (Dr. William Brown) declares, out of a wide 
experience, that there is a vast difference between the work- 
ing of an organism in a healthy state and the working of a 
similar organism when it is diseased. 

Moreover, in the normal experience, the ideal by which 
conduct is judged comes not from within but from without. 
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Wrong-doing, vice, sin are recognized to be something more 
than tailure to achieve a subjective ideal; more than disobedi- 
ence to the categorical imperative within. They are rather to 
be conceived as rebellion against God and estrangement from 
His love. If ali sin is wilful; if there is no sin where there is no 
consciousness of sin; we need not expect that the psychology 
of the unconscious will throw much light on the doctrine of 
sin. It does, admittedly, throw much light on individual 
handicaps in the moral struggle. It emphasizes the existence 
of “‘moral disease’, and makes more than ever necessary 
the exercise of charity in estimating the offences of others. 
The “ Straighteners ” of Erewhon have their necessary place, 
and they are rapidly coming into it. (Indeed Christian 
churches have lately given considerable thought to the idea 
of the Straightener, though not to the curriculum suggested 
by Butler: “It is hardly necessary to say that the office of 
straightener is one which requires long and special training. 
It stands to reason that he who would cure a moral ailment 
must be practically acquainted with it in all its bearings. 
The student for the profession of straightener is required to 
set apart certain seasons for the practice of each vice in 
turn, as a religious duty.”) 

Christian doctrine sees the only final healing in conver- 
sion. Instead of the ego-ideal it sees the Christ-ideal. Sin, 
as estrangement from God, means estrangement from God 
as He is seen in Jesus. Here is a demand for inner purity 
and inner sincerity beyond all human attaining. Here arises 
inevitably the consciousness of guilt; but that is not the 
last word. Guilt implies the personal responsibility of 
man, but it also implies that more than man must be 
taken into the reckoning. Consciousness of guilt depends 
on consciousness of God. In the presence of Christ men 
became aware, as they could never otherwise have done, 
of the divine holiness and their own sinfulness, but at 
the same time they realized that this very goodness which 
revealed to them their own nature and made them ashamed, 
did not seek to avoid them. On the contrary they found that 
it was seeking them out, and seeking them just because 
those things which it condemned and exposed do not be- 
long to man as God meant him to be. 

The relation between the Imago Dei and man’s sinfulness 
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was vividly presented by an old Scottish saint in words 
which have become familiar. “A lady once said to me, 
“The more I see of myself, I see nothing so properly mine 
as my sin.’ I said to her, ‘Well, you do not see deep 
enough. There is something far more properly yours than 
your sin; and your sin is improperly yours. It is a blot 
in your being, which, if you do not get quit of it, will never 
cease to be unnatural to you. No; the image of God is 
more properly yours, though you had no share in the pro- 
Se of it.” (Colloquia Peripatetica: Edinburgh 1871: 
p. 124. 

Theology has been too long in bondage to a single 
passage in the book of Genesis for its anthropology: it is 
time that it made more of prophetic and Christian teaching 
on the subject. Underlying the New Testament account of 
human nature we can detect five aspects of the divine image 
in man. 

1. While there is the solemn warning that man may 
choose evil to be his good, sinning against the Holy Ghost, 
it is still true that in general man is aware that he is made 
for something higher than he has ever been able to attain; 
he is remorseful over his failure; and this remorse, with 
faith, may lead to repentance. 

2. Man is aware that of himself he cannot clearly see the 
nature of that “something higher”, nor formulate its de- 
mands. For that he requires revelation; and revelation can 
come to him only if he is obedient to that which he has 
already. 

3..He knows that, even when the higher life is shown 
to him, he will be incapable of living it in his own 
strength. 

4. He needs the power and grace of God for this: but 
at the same time he knows his need of these. 

5. He knows that he is so constituted that he is subject, 
-not in the end to command or ordinance, but to the law of 
love. The “Thou shalt” of the Christian summons speaks 
of a capacity to which God can appeal. If the capacity 
were entirely absent, the “Thou shalt” would be non- 
sensical: if the capacity, on the other hand, were strong 
and all-pervading, to the point of identity between human 
and divine insight and will, then the “Thou shalt” would 
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be redundant. In spite of the Fall, man retains his gift of 
appreciating the will of God from the intimations implanted 
in his own heart, or, it may be, from his trust in One who 
issues the command. He retains the vision of health which 
may be cherished even by a sick man. 


CHAPTER III 





The Neighbour 


WHEN THOMAS HOBBES (Leviathan I, 13) wrote of the con- 
dition of man in which he could have no arts, no letters, 
no society, where there was only “continual fear and 
danger of violent death, and the life of man solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short”, it was that he might advocate 
total control of the individual by the community; the irony 
of the situation lies in the fact that his words might be 
taken as a pen-picture of life in the totalitarian state to-day. 
A community may develop all the. means for protecting 
and enlarging its life without having the faintest conception 
of the richness which life can give, just as nature, experi- 
menting in size, endowed the dinosaurs with such massive- 
ness that they perished through the weight of their own 
armour. Or again a community may decide, as in Ger- 
many, that all its component individuals shall be forced to 
conform to one pattern, to think alike, to speak the same 
words, to act in unison, and even to listen only to what is 
counted good for them. The ideas of individuality and 
community are far from simple, but these caricatures of 
them are as crude as they are dangerous. 

Below the level of conscious life, the concept of in- 
dividuality has little significance. It matters little (to take 
Brunner’s illustration) which copy of a book I take away 
from the shop, since all are machine-made and alike. But 
man, as individual, is more than one member of a series. 
The cobbler calls for a stud or a blind to drive into the 
shoe and does not specify which one of the many in the box: 
any one will do; but he does not go to a father and ask 
the hand of one of his daughters, saying, “ They are all the 
same to me”. If he did, not only the father, but each of 
the daughters, would have a right to be offended. 

The human individual exhibits both aloneness and 
uniqueness. When he reaches the age of moral respon- 
sibility he may seek advice from others and follow their 
example and guidance, but his own decision depends on 
himself and must be made alone, even when it is the 
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decision to do as others suggest. Others may bring him 
to the threshold of spiritual life, commending it by their 
words and their example, but he cannot enter the presence 
of God in company: that must come through his own 
Jacob’s wrestling alone with his Lord. The dark gateway 
of death he must pass through alone, and beyond lies the 
judgment which none can share; where the only mediator 
is the Advocate we have in Christ. 

This aloneness of the human individual is a necessary 
consequence of his uniqueness. As the bearer of values 
and the ultimate seat of responsibility, he cannot hand over 
his duties to a deputy. Among men no one is thought of 
as indispensable: in the eyes of God everyone is. Apart © 
from his vocation, by which he and he alone can achieve 
what God wishes to be achieved at a certain time and in a 
certain manner, each one is, in countless ways, the object of 
God’s care and love. There are others, but none of them 
can fill his place in the divine heart. A small boy, snatched 
out of danger when it was almost too late, made light of 
his mother’s anxiety by saying, “ You could easily have got 
another me”; but that is not the verdict of even a human 
parent’s love. 

The Christian view of naan individuality makes the 
concept of community at once more complicated, more 
subtle, and more significant. The problem here is to fit 
into the framework of a larger social unit, bound by custom, 
law, purpose, and ideal, a life which combines in itself 
freedom, responsibility, and vocation. The connecting link 
is the attitude of each to his neighbour; of the “I” to the 
“Thou”. On this subject lasting work has been done by 
Martin Buber (J and Thou) and Karl Heim (God Trans- 
cendent). 

Before plunging into a paragraph of Buber’s mystical 
expressions, it may be helpful to illustrate by a few concrete 
examples the simple but far-reaching distinction between 
persons and things, and the way in which persons may be 
treated as things or things as persons. 

A man who is setting out to cross the Atlantic by air 
must calculate with some nicety the space that will be 
occupied by the hundred and one necessities and comforts 
which his wife would like to send with him; and she must 
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calculate the time required to get each of these ready; but 
he can carry her Jove with him wherever he goes without 
measuring time and space. The It-world is involved in 
spatial and temporal relations: the Thou-world may be 
independent of these. 

Marshal Foch used to say, chaffingly, to his staff-officers 
that, when he travelled from one part of the battle-field 
to another, he was just a parcel in their hands. In many 
respects he was just that: his tactical genius was not at 
the moment in operation, and to the Railway Transport 
Officer, though he will take special precautions for safety, 
even a generalissimo in movement with his staff is to be 
reckoned as so much cubic capacity in a railway compart- 
ment. If he should go by air, he is so many pounds of 
avoirdupois. 

Just as a person may sometimes be treated as a thing, 
so it happens from time to time that a thing is treated as 
a person. On a highway in New York State a car had 
broken down and refused to start. A kindly spectator ex- 
plained to the owner that the method was all wrong, and 
offered to expound the correct one. The fundamental 
principle was that you must on no account allow the engine 
to know that you have designs on it; therefore you hide 
behind the wall, whistling as if you were enjoying the 
summer sunshine, with no thought of moving till darkness 
falls; then you spring out suddenly, attack the engine un- 
expectedly, and off it goes without any trouble. The kindly 
spectator then put his scheme into practice, and the car 
started up with ease. Mechanical explanations about the 
carburettor are not nearly so picturesque as the view which 
sees the engine as a living being to be humoured and de- 
ceived. That type of early religion. called Animism regards 
natural objects as the abode of spirits or indwelling deities; 
and at a still earlier stage we find the pre-animistic belief 
that the object itself is alive, a belief which still gives 
colour and vividness to much of our poetry, as in the lines 
of Keats in his last sonnet: 


The moving waters at their pnriest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores, 


What has hitherto been part of the Jt-world may suddenly 
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become for any of us a vital part of the Thou-world. An 
“interesting case’ becomes more than a text-book matter 
of rules and principles when we discover that the patient 
is known to us. A serial number in the list of a hospital 
bulletin acquires a profound meaning when it stands for a 
friend. 

This possiblity, that a Thou may become an It, or an It 
pass into a Thou, is of the utmost importance in cases 
where something has gone wrong with personal relations, or, 
having gone wrong, is put right. Some of the ways in which 
this may happen will be indicated later, after Martin Buber 
has spoken for himself. 

The meeting of person with person takes place in a 
different dimension and in a manner quite dissimilar from 
that which characterizes the contact of thing with thing, 
or person with thing. The feature of personal relations is 
indicated by the word Encounter: it passes beyond the 
sphere of the merely rational; there enters an element of 
trust or mutual confidence. There is that within the other 
person which speaks to something within me; we share the 
same standards, the same outlook, the same mental or 
spiritual climate: or, on the other hand, we join issue 
sharply in these matters. The common feature in both 
sympathy and opposition is the fact that we both understand 
how much is at stake; we put the same things first. Wemay © 
agree or we may differ, but always we confront each other 
on the same ground. 

While the world of things, the /t-world, is set in the con- 
text of space and time, the world of Thou is not set in the 
context of either of these. “ The particular Thou, after the 
relational event has run its course, is bound to become an 
It. The particular Jt, by entering the relational event, may 
become a Thou.” “ The moments of the Thou appear as 
strange lyric and dramatic episodes, seductive and magical, 
but tearing us away to dangerous extremes, loosening the 
well-tried context, leaving more questions than satisfaction 
behind them, shattering security—in short, uncanny mo- 
ments we can well dispense with. For since we are bound 
to leave them and go back into the ‘world’, why not 
remain in it? ” Buber’s answer is that without encounter 
in the sense described we lose our true humanity. “ In all 
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seriousness of truth, hear this: without Jt man cannot live. 
But he who lives with It alone is not a man.” (Buber: J 
and Thou, p. 34.) 

The /t-world is not the world that can satisfy; not the 
world in which lies reality. There is no knowledge of that 
world, if by knowledge we mean contact of the mind with 
the ultimate. We can decipher the patterns of the /t-world; 
but we are unable to say of what these are patterns, or for 
_ what purpose they are so arranged. It is true that we can 
to some considerable extent organize the It-world, predict 
its changes, control and use it; but always we are left without 
an answer to the question, What is it? In many senses it is 
a more mysterious realm than the Thou-world. 
~ And now, leaving for a little the colourful language of 
Buber, we ask the very practical question, What is implied 
in this J-Thou relationship? 

1. There is a sharing of knowledge, an interchange of 
facts and ideas. 

2. There is the more subtle sharing of attitudes, the 
interchange of far-reaching forces, good or bad, with mutual 
re-valuations. Gustave le Bon declares (The Crowd, p. 36) 
that by the mere fact of joining in an organized crowd, a 
man descends several rungs in the ladder of civilization. 
That is, when in a crowd, he is inferior to himself intellect- 
ually, as a cultured individual; but emotionally (and this is 
what determines his acts) he may be either better or worse. 
The crowd may be criminal, but it may also be heroic. 

3. There is an interpenetration of the moral consciousness, 
seen in the lowering or raising of ethical standards and moral 
vigour, when a person thinks or acts in unison with others 
instead of alone. If the moral temperature of a community 
is low, the rebel, the non-conformist, may actually be the 
pioneer who works towards a better morality. If the moral 
temperature is high, he may be no more than the eccentric, 
lacking in the capacity for adaptation and social education. 

4. There is realization of the other’s need or, the con- 
verse, annropriation of the other’s succour, involving readi- 
ness to place oneself in the other’s shoes or readiness to lay 
aside pride and self-sufficiency in order to accept the other’s 
help. 

5. We see the formation of a-sense of. solidarity. In- 
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terests held in common may be related to the outside world 
beyond this /-Thou unity, either because they are threatened 
by that world or because they seek to make their impact on 
it, to propagate, and to exert their influence in it. 

6. There follows union in a common cause, as is seen in 
mass enthusiasm. Patriotism, philanthropy, and reform 
provide numerous examples. This give-and-take, moreover, 
is not simply a question of addition and subtraction, but a 
kind of raising to the nth power. The discovery that your | 
own idea is shared by another, whose opinion you value, is 
not simply the equivalent of “ one more vote ” in its favour, 
but usually an incalculable reinforcement and intensification 
of your belief in it. We note also a familiar human pheno- 
menon: many people do their best work only if they know 
that others have reposed confidence in them. 

7. The Thou may appear as an object of reverence or 
of affection; also as the judge or the forgiver. The relation 
of reverence or affection is seen in the regard of children for 
parents or of disciple for teacher, as well as in the codes 
of chivalry. Since character shines by its own light and 
“cannot be refuted ”, the person in whom we recognize a 
more enlightened conscience appears in the guise of judge 
of our conduct. Readiness to forgive, even when personal 
relations have been gravely endangered, has frequently been 
the means of averting tragedy and setting the forgiven soul 
on the road to new life. These effects are seen also in the 
community, and at their strongest in the fellowship of the 
Church. There is a mystical awe of the fellowship of the 
saints; the fear of excommunication: and there is forgiveness 
which is not only mediated by the Christian community but 
is also seen there in actual fact and practice. 


And all ye men of tender heart, 
Forgiving others, take your part, 
O sing ye, Alleluia! 


It is not so easy a matter to indicate how the meeting of 
I and God, the eternal Thou, is achieved. Buber has only 
a negative suggestion. Precept, preparation, practice, 
meditation are all irrelevant words in this connection and 
have nothing to do with the primal, simple fact of encoun- 
ter. Nor does it demand the giving up of the J, as mystical 
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writings suppose. “The J is as indispensable to this, the 
supreme, as to every relation, since relation is only possible 
between I and Thou. It is not the /, then, that is given 
up, but that false self-asserting instinct that makes a man 
flee to the possession of things before the unreliable, perilous 
world of relation which has neither density nor duration 
and cannot be surveyed.” (Buber, op. cit. p. 78.) This, 
however, must certainly be added to what Buber says—a 
connecting link may be discerned in the fact that the re- 
lation of persons is dependent on faith. (i) There must be 
faith, first, in God as the giver of ultimate value to each 
person. (ii) Only faith can be assured that the Thou, who 
sometimes challenges the J and conflicts with his plans and 
ambitions, is also rightly to be regarded as having the same 
nature of indispensable J. (iii) Love is vulnerable: to 
commit itself to another is to expose itself to possible 
injury, shame, or suffering. Faith alone can give the 
certainty that the “risk ” involved in personal relations is 
a proper risk, because it is one which is freely taken by 
the love of God Himself in creating free personalities with 
power to defy and to wound the creative love which has 
formed them. (iv) The world of J-Thou is mysterious. 
Only faith can give any guarantee that trustworthy know- 
ledge of this world is actually obtainable through the 
methods appropriate to it. 

All writers on this subject are agreed in speaking of the 
ease with which the personal relation may deteriorate. An 
attitude, apparently personal, may be erroneous in many 
ways, because in some respect it has fallen back into the 
sphere of things. There is the danger of favouritism. 
We pass lightly over faults in others, because those who 
exhibit them are closely allied to ourselves; their shame 
would be felt as our own. This is abundantly evident in 
the short-sighted, uncritical loyalty of men to their own 
nation, class, or political party. Or again we condone mis- 
takes in others for the unworthy reason that they are the 
errors to which we ourselves are most inclined. We 


compound for faults we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to. 


_ The opposite case gives censoriousness. A more pro- 
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found psychology seems to indicate that men bear the most 
bitter animosity agamst those who are guilty of the very 
faults towards which they themselves shaw a tendency. 
In both these cases interest is concentrated on the thing 
which is wrong and not, as it should be, on the proper well- 
being of the person who does the wrong. 

Undue influence. We may treat the pupil, the child, the 
ward, as if the highest good were to be found in making 
of him a replica of ourselves. That is, we approach them 
as if they belonged to the world of things—even our things 
—which are there to be moulded and determined, and not 
as if they belonged to their own proper world of free 
creatures, unique and irreplaceable. The good teacher 
knows that he has failed if his student agrees with him in 
everything. The “iady bountiful” may, with misplaced 
zeal, ruin the character both of her protégé and of herself 
by unwise charity; and the same is true of paternalism in 
the State. 

False theories of education. The kind of learning which 
is caricatured in 1066 and All That is not confined to the 
period ridiculed in that masterpiece. It is produced in 
greater or less degree whenever the stress is laid on the 
accumulation of facts instead of on the training of a whole 
personality. The student is treated as if he were an empty 
sack. Facts are stuffed in like potatoes until the sack 
bulges with them. Then it may be that an over-conscien- 
tious supervisor wonders whether the maximum effort has 
been made, a few more are crammed in at the last minute 
and the unfortunate candidate departs for the examination- 
hall. There, one of three things is likely to happen. The 
sack is found to be so full that nothing will come out; or 
all the potatoes which are really useful are at the bottom 
of the sack; or (the successful crown of many years’ labour 
on the part of teacher and pupil) the whole sackful is 
emptied out on the examination-table and the sack returns 
whence it came, as empty as before. 

The attempt to profit by contact with the other. Profit 
is not excluded from the reckoning. Even. Kant, in his 
famous maxim, did not rule out the treatment of others as 
means, but only the treatment of them as nothing but 
means: “So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own 
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person or in that of any other, in every case as an end 
withal, never as means only.” But profit is not the aim. 
In fact, the greatest profit comes when it is not sought. It 
is the tragedy of many lives that they have missed the joys 
of friendship and have always been starved of affection, 
because their school, their college, or their club was chosen 
that they might make “influential connections”. 

An indication—and perhaps the most searching test—of 
a true and satisfactory personal relation is the right inter- 
mingling of severity and love. In the parable of the 
Talents, the guilty servant tries to escape from his respon- 
sibility by saying, “ Thou art an austere man.” (Luke xix. 
21.) What place is there in Christian thought, conduct, 
and character for austerity? We know the unlovable, un- 
christian type of it; the man who is a hard driver, it may be 
of a bargain or of his employees; the man who will always 
have his pound of flesh. -A Christian should be kept from 
that by his own daily prayer, Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors. We know also the difficulty of adopt- 
ing the right attitude to the slacker and the wastrel. We 
have all been faced with it at our own doors. What 
assistance are we to give to the tramp and the beggar? We 
want to be Christianly sorry for him even when he cannot 
conceal the evidence of his vice. Though he pleads a 
starving family, he has money to spend on drink. Are we 
being hard on him if we turn him away and keep the shilling 
for some other case? Most of us would prefer to help the 
man to find his proper niche in life; but it is not always 
easy. A friend of mine, with this in view, inquired of the 
tramp, “ What is your special line? ” and received the naive 
and disconcerting reply, “My special line is robbery with 
violence.” My friend had to admit that he had no profes- 
sional openings to offer him. It is true that indiscriminate 
giving may satisfy some sentimentality within us, but senti- 
ment may be cruel in the end. Or it may be ineffective. 
- We need the interest which goes to the heart of the troubles. 
Handfuls of money are a “dole” not.a cure. The solution 
will not come until we give good houses, and take away 
what temptations we can: in fact, until we recognize our 
own part of the responsibility: we need in the first instance 
to be austere with ourselves. 
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Love must be austere, or it ceases to be love; austere 
with itself and austere with the object of love. We realize 
how much we owe to parents, whose love was not senti- 
mental but wise and firm. It must be that, for there are 
austere facts in life. You dare not conceal from a child 
that fire burns. If you do, he will find it out for himself 
at a cost. And there are many other equally stern facts 
which, perhaps, do not exact a penalty so rapidly and so » 
memorably. But love that is wise and firm will prevent 
much metaphorical “ playing with fire”. 

In the schoolmaster austerity is not only necessary, it is 
even appreciated by the right type of boy. The schoolboy 
said of the Head that he was a beast—and hastily added, 
“But he is a just beast.” 

We can guess the consequences too if the commander of 
troops in face of the enemy allows indiscipline among his 
men. Through sympathy with them, it may be, he allows 
them to sleep when they ought to be digging; and while 
they are sleeping, unprotected by any weapon-pit, the bom- 
bardment begins, or the attack is launched. 

There is a place for austerity in man; but the parable of 
the Talents hints that the same characteristic will be found 
in God. There are two cautions to be observed, certainly. 
In the first place, Jesus not only had the dramatic sense, 
He also assumed it in His hearers. They were Orientals, 
accustomed to story-telling, and to stories told with elabor- 
ate details. We are not to interpret every word of every 
parable as having a symbolical meaning. Indeed, Jesus 
was here using an actual occurrence as the basis of His 
parable. A king, Archelaus, had actually gone off to 
another country (to Rome) to secure a kingdom for himself. 
The incident was well known. And—a second caution—the 
charge of being an austere man is the complaint of a man 
with a guilty conscience. It came from one who knew that 
he was to blame and was trying to justify himself. We are 
not to trust his view of his master; and still less to apply 
his words, unexamined, to the relations between man and 
God. Nevertheless we have seen that love is austere. We 
are prepared, therefore, to find austerity in God. It will not 
be surprising if we discover something in Him which a 
guilty conscience might plausibly construe as a grievance, 
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and try to make capital of, as this man was trying. There 
was something very grim about the stern father of earlier 
days turning his son’s portrait to the wall or scoring out his 
name from the family Bible; but perhaps there was some- 
thing better than we imagine. He did not want his son back 
under any pretence, beaten and unrepentant; shamed, yet 
himself unashamed. It was not a stranger he wanted to 
‘ welcome home. He wanted his own, his boy. There is that 
element in God, the Father. He does not want us back on 
easy terms. He wants His child. 

If we discover austerity in God, we ought also to find it 
in Jesus. Bertrand Russell thinks that He was too austere; 
that He showed too much sternness towards those who would 
not listen. Socrates, he thinks, was better, always bland 
and urbane to those who disagreed with him. He fails to 
see that the lover of men could not be “ bland and urbane” 
when He saw men going to their ruin. He had to warn men 
of their everlasting loss, if they chose the wrong instead of 
the right. Again, Mr. H. G. Wells sees too great austerity in 
the sinlessness of Jesus. He longs for a Saviour who is not 
so perfect, one with weaknesses like his own; forgetting that 
the men of the New Testament did not ask themselves what 
kind of Saviour they would like to have, but saw in Jesus 
the Saviour whom God had sent. Indeed, if a man can see 
nothing in Jesus but austerity, he has not seen the real Jesus, 
to whom children came unbidden, as they would not have 
done if He had been only stern and gloomy. Where there 
was austerity—where there had to be austerity—it was not 
directed against men in a vindictive manner. It was the 
austerity of the Father who suffers more than any of His 
children. And it was the austerity of the Cross. Not by our 
‘own sufferings are we saved, but by His; the sternness falls 
on Himself. There was austerity in Jesus when He rebuked 
Peter, who would have tried to keep Him from trial and 
death. These are men’s thoughts, Jesus said, not God’s. 
Man instinctively avoids pain; not so God. Divine Love 
which shows itself on Calvary must be austere. Love that 
is not austere is not love, but sentiment: it cannot offer 
forgiveness: it can only condone. His Love cannot slur 
over the fact of sin and its consequences: He loves men 
too well to have them back on easy terms. 
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Since it will be necessary in the next chapter to discuss 
the relations between the J and God, the eternal Thou, it 
will be convenient here to indicate how the features of a 
personal relation, listed above, may be expressed in terms 
of the relation between man and God. 

1. Truths concerning. the world take on a new meaning 
when they are set against the background of belief in God. 
The Babylonian myths are transfigured in the book of 
Genesis. The astronomy of the eighth psalm is not a denial 
of the scientist’s knowledge but an interpretation of it. 
Facts of pain and suffering are not removed by faith; but 
they are seen with understanding in their true light when 
they are viewed from the standpoint of trust in God. In 
that other brief psalm, the thirteenth, observe how in the 
short space of its six verses a remarkable change takes place. 
The psalm opens with a cry of despair and the numbing 
fear that God has deserted the man altogether. It closes 
with a cry of joy and confidence, “The Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with me! ” What has happened in the interval? 
Apparently nothing. The enemy is still there, as threaten- 
ing as ever. But, in the meantime, the man has been pray- 
ing. The situation is unaltered, only now he is seeing it 
more clearly. Nothing has happened, and everything has 
happened. For he has seen that God is there. Luther in 
his commentary says, “ The storms still rage outside, but 
David sings quietly his little psalm.” 

2. Worship and obedience give the attitude which is the 
pre-condition of knowledge about God. God can reveal 
nothing to an irreligious mind. It is not the finest brain 
that learns the truth about heavenly matters. The organ of 
this knowledge is the obedient heart, kept pure and sensitive. 
There is a pregnant entry in the diary of Kierkegaard in the 
year 1847 which shows that he had discovered how his 
temporary unbelief was due not to doubt but to disobedi- 
ence? 


“They would have us believe that the objections against 
Christianity come from doubt. This is always a misunder- 
standing. Objections: against Christianity come from in- 
subordination, unwillingness to obey, rebellion against all 
authority. Therefore they have hitherto been beating the air 
against the objectors, because they have fought intellectually 
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with doubt, instead of fighting ethically with rebellion.” 
(Cf. Lowrie: Kierkegaard, p. 187.) 


3. Moral endeavour without belief lacks the power to 
persevere. Ethical stamina depends ultimately on the 
dynamic of faith. Missionaries tell again and again how the 
generous Hindu will conceive noble plans of social service, 
but will lag behind when things become difficult or opposi- 
tion is obstinate. —The man with the abundant and glowing 
faith can last the course because his belief gives him the 
power to perform and the awareness that his own endeav- 
ours have behind them the drive of the supernatural world. 

4. The humility which is ready to accept succour from on 
high is a mark of religion as opposed to magic. Magic tries 
to manipulate the superior powers. In this century and the 
preceding one man has manipulated nature so successfully 
that he has come to imagine that he can get along very 
well without invoking whatever power may lie behind 
nature. There are, it is true, storms, plagues, earthquakes, 
fires; but some natural calamities he can even predict; of 
others he can circumscribe the consequences, while mitigat- 
ing the suffering entailed. He bows to these powers 
sufficiently, he believes, by respecting their laws and con- 
forming to them. Just as the passage from magic to religion 
is marked by the transition from spell to prayer, and by the 
dawn of humility, so the right attitude towards the eternal 
Thou is the attitude of supplication, with the shedding of 
all pride. There is no incantation which will wrest from 
God the cure of man’s worst ill: it must be given by Him in 
His chosen way, and accepted humbly from His hand. Even 
the sense of unworthiness may stand in the way. We do 
not like being the recipients of mercy. We will not have 
charity, even when it is God’s. Having overcome the first 
pride and admitted unworthiness, we have to subdue the 
second, and take the succour which is provided. 


Others contentedly 

Go lonely here and there; 

I cannot pass Thee by, 
Love’s Mendicant am I 
Who meet Thee everywhere. 
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5. To the feeling of human solidarity there corresponds 
the sense of oneness -with God. This may follow oniy after 
the last position has been attained. We do not use God, but 
enjoy Him. We may use things; only God may use persons 
without qualification. And, just as we may use friends only 
for their own good and not solely for our own, never to the 
detriment of their good, so, we may believe, God will use us 
only for our own good. In His will, therefore, our blessed- 
ness is to be found. 

6. The elect are not summoned to privilege, but called 
to service. “And no one may think of himself as called of 
‘God in isolation, but only along with his fellows. Others 
‘may refuse to answer the call, but their defection does not 
nullify his calling. These others can never be out of his 
thoughts and prayers. The lost sheep is the first respon- 
sibility of the Christian and of the Church, as it is of their 
Lord. “Thy neighbour ” is to be loved and sought and 
served because he too is a child of God; he too is an instru- 
ment of God’s will. He and we are chosen to co-operate 
in the work of God. 

7. The two poles of a personal relation are the positive. 
attracting, and the negative, repelling. The first of these is 
represented by reverence; and reverence is properly accorded 
only to character. We may be awed by the starry skies. but 
we do not reverence them, unless we are latently aware of the 
supernatural power which lies behind their creation. Rever- 
ence to a beloved teacher may even have its dangerous aspect, 
as is seen in the testimony of one who declared that, after 
the death of Henry Drummond, he found himself praying 
to his revered master. The best of men is but a man. The 
reverence. which we feel for men is for that in them which 
we know we ourselves might have, perhaps ought to have: 
in a sense, we salute our own ideal self. Our reverence for 
_ God is for One who is the source of all the ideals of even 
the most revered of men, who yet unmasks the unworthiness 
of even our noblest ideals. On one hand are men of like 
passions with us, on the other is the living God. (Acts xIv. 
1 \ 


The other pole of the personal relation is represented by 
the implicit judgment exercised by nobility of character on 
those who are susceptible to its influence. The command 
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“ Judge not that ye be not judged ” has as its pieleny the 
admission that we regard ourselves as judged by another 
only because it is the judgment of God speaking through 
him: the other also is subject to the same judgment. 

The fact of community convinces us, first, of our own 
insufficiency; second, that the cure for it is not in our own 
hands, since the antidote to insufficiency lies in affection, 
love, openness of heart, and these are not achievements but 
gifts. It may be that it is easy for some to “get on with 
other people ”; but that falls a long way short of so living 
as to benefit others in the way that matters most. No one 
will know, till the end of all, whether the best-intentioned 
have done good or evil to those with whom they were 
brought in contact. 

The “ dimensions ” of space are pointers, as Heim argues, 
to the transcendent God: but in the end all analogies fail. 
The mysteries of our self and our life-in-relation awaken 
us to the mystery of God; but God must come to us, before 
- His nature can be revealed: the whole initiative lies with 
Him. 

Heim vacillates, at the different stages of his thought, 
between finding an indication of the divine-human relation 
in that of the J to the Thou; and underlining the utter 
dissimilarity of the two: Buber inclines, in this matter, to a 
facile immanence—“ Of course God is the ‘ wholly Other’; 
but He is also the wholly Same; the wholly ‘Present. Of 
course He is the Mysterium Tremendum that appears and 
overthrows; but He is also the mystery of the self-evident, 
nearer to me than my J.” (op. cit. p. 79.) My own view is 
that, while all initiative lies with God, and He cannot be 
sought save as He Himself is the inspirer, no less than the 
goal, of the search; nevertheless the highest of human rela- 
tions, characterized by love, affection, and understanding, 
are the coming of God. 

We cannot have it that God is simply to be found by 
man’s descending into the depths of his own being. There 
is a measure of truth in that thought, and it is a healthy 
corrective to the modern psychology which would interpret 
these depths in the derogatory sense of the psycho-analyst. 
When God is found, it is likely that it will be at the heart 
of the creature whom He has made. There is a citadel 
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which we may believe God keeps inviolate throughout the 
turmoil of man’s sin; where (unless a man is whoily beyond 
redemption) God’s grace can begin again to recreate the 
whole man. But, since the nature of God is love, which is 
shown in this earthly life in the relations between man and 
his fellows, the locus of His coming is not to be sought in 
man’s isolated soul, but in the contacts of that soul with 
others. The relation ]-Thou may be one of pure obedience; 
of subordination, therefore, on one side and superiority on 
the other; one therefore of things and not of persons. But 
when divine grace enters in, the relation acquires the right 
quality, as in that of real friends, of lovers, of husband and 
wife, of affectionate children and wise parents. The relation, 
in effect, is one of union brought about by divine grace, and 
possible only because of divine grace. The command, to 
love thy neighbour as thyself, speaks, not of a quantitative, 
but of a qualitative measure. And the quality of such rela- 
tions is the unique boon granted by God’s blessing.. 

Thus it is clear that personal human relations point to the 
experience of communion with God both by their satisfying 
nature compared with the more impersonal contacts into 
which they may deteriorate, and by the insufficiency which 
they themselves suggest in discovering an ideal which they 
cannot achieve. This thought gives new point to the prayer 
of St. Augustine, ““ Thou hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless until it rest in Thee.” In His grace, I am to 
God as a Thou: He regards me and treats me, never as an It, 
a thing. He enters into an J-Thou relation. He accepts 
men, not as servants, but as sons. The /-Thou relation 
even on the human level may be a very unequal relation: 
there may be the seeker on one side and the sought on the 
other: the forgiving spirit over against the wrong-doer; 
the affectionate contrasted with the loveless; but neither 
side is ever blameless or immaculate. When the J-God 
relation breaks down, it is the J who is at fault. This is 
not an inevitable communion. Méen are not born into it, 
but brought in by redemption. Whereas the Old Testament 
has its central idea of anthropology in the image of God, 
in the New Testament we have the revelation of man’s 
divine sonship, the correlative of the Fatherhood of God. 
We are not born sons of God, but reborn. The teaching 
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of the New Testament is that true man is found, not in 
Adam, but in Christ. 

Here is the profound meaning of God’s grace and of the 
Imago Dei in man. Whatever is lost in the Fall, this is not 
destroyed. God meets man in the sphere of personal 
relation. ~ 


CHAPTER Iv! 





The Eternal Thou 


DEALING WITH the subject of obedience, we are bound te 
seek an anchorage in the unconditioned; that which stands 
in its own right, and can claim the unqualified loyalty of 
mankind; but we are interested, not specially in the philo- 
sophical treatment of that concept, but in its religious sig- 
nificance. When we speak of divine personality, we mean 
that God acts and helps: He is the living God; and to be a 
person is the most adequate way of being alive. Even 
when we think of God in Christian terms, it is not only 
the life and character of Jesus that we take into account: 
we lay stress most of all on this, that in Jesus, God acted: 
He gave His only begotten Son. The work of Christ is 
the revelation of the love of God, acting, helping, redeem- 
ing. For the Christian, knowledge of the eternal Thou is 
mediated by Jesus. 

“He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” God 
is brought down to men. In Jesus He is so close that we 
can describe it only by saying, “ We see God.” The visions 
of the mystics are here plain truth. Henry Vaughan can 
say, 


I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


Handel, looking up from his score, confesses his inspiration 
in the words, “I saw Heaven opened and the great God 
Himself.” These visions are true for those who know and 
love Christ Jesus. He that hath seen Him hath seen the 
Father. 

Men have always claimed to see God in the beauty of 
the world He made. It is written of one character in 


1 By the courtesy of the editor, there is included in this chapter the 
substance of three paragraphs of an article of mine which appeared in 
The Expository Times of October 1943. 
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modern fiction that she felt, “if only she could see one 
thing properly, she might see God”. In the beauty of a 
single flower the artist thinks at times that he is catching 
a glimpse of God’s hand painting in the colour. And men 
have seen Him in their conscience so that they would 
follow its dictates even to martyrdom, knowing that here it 
was God who spoke and no other. The Father has never 
been far away, has never left Himself without a witness. 
Nevertheless men have constantly refused to believe that 
God could be near. There are indications of this in the 
times of Jesus. God had been thought of as infinitely high 
and holy and unapproachable. Man could scarcely come 
near to Him, nor He descend to man. So, for their comfort, 
men had imagined a host of angels and spirits filling the 
gap between them and God. Yet even the strictest Jew 
with his great reverence for God must have had closer 
relations with God than this would suggest. We know 
how, already, in Psalm ciii, they spoke of God as a father— 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” To them God was always sovereign, 
the Lord of all worlds, supreme over everything; but even 
the Pharisees believed Him to be more than a distant and 
inaccessible power. Quite probably the words “ Father in 
Heaven ” were already familiar to them. No scribe appears 
to have questioned Jesus when He used them. The later 
Rabbis could employ the phrase without embarrassment— 
as they could not well have done if it had come first from 
Jesus, Whom their people had killed, Whose memory they 
denounced. They could themselves write very tender 
things about the love and the nearness of God. No suffering 
creature of His suffers unseen or unheard. “ A bird perishes 
not without Heaven ”’—that is very close to the spirit of 
Jesus in a similar saying. A story is told of a Jew of that 
period who was on board a ship where all the other pass- 
engers were Gentiles. The ship touched at an island, “and 
the sailors said to the Jew, ‘Take money and go ashore, 
and buy something for us.’ He said, ‘I am not at home 
here; how shall I know where to go?’ They said, ‘ A Jew 
is at home everywhere. For whithersoever thou goest, thy 
God goeth with thee.” (Herford: Pharisaism, p. 259 f.) 
The same writer is even more emphatic in another book 
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(The Pharisees, p. 151). “The term ‘Our Father who 
art in heaven’ was first used in Pharisaic circles. No 
doubt the Old Testament prepared the way for it, but it 
does not occur there in so many words. It was certainly 
not new either in the time or on the lips of Jesus. If it had 
been, it would have been at once challenged as a daring 
innovation.” 

God, they could say, is “near in every kind of near- 
ness”: pray to Him direct, and He will answer at once. 
How, then, can we account for the spiritual barrenness of 
Pharisaism in the time of Jesus? 

It may have been that the doctrine was one of those 
otiose beliefs which are not put into practice. Certainly 
the common people did not so understand the matter. 
They had been spiritually starved. There was among them 
a desperate longing for direct approach to God which noth- 
ing was able to satisfy till Jesus came. Or perhaps men 
had lived so long as if it were not true, lived as if God 
were not near, that they had ceased to believe it. God’s 
far-offness may have its reason in man’s indifference. 

When Philip said, “ Shew us the Father ”, he wanted a 
private miracle; some new, memorable scene, as striking 
and dramatic as the Transfiguration, something which they 
could never forget and never again disbelieve. He spoke 
out of their perplexity. Jesus was going away, never to 
return. If only they could have one vision, it would keep 
them safe. It is a natural human desire to have tangible 
proofs of faith; for so much depends on it. We want a 
sign, a private miracle: but that is not a religious request. 
Nor would it be so helpful as it might seem: you cannot 
warm yourself at the memory of what was once a fire. 
The knowledge of God has to be renewed day after day, 
though it may be that some startling vision is needed for 
great sinners, that nothing else will turn them back but 
God Himself standing across their path: or for the calling 
of great saints as in the case of Paul when, on the wav up 
to Damascus, suddenly, “at that next white corner of the 
road ” he met the Lord Himself. 

Philip was civen no snecial vision in answer to his re- 
quest. In spiritual matters the answer is, not infrequently, 
a surprise to the petitioner, even a disappointment. Jesus 
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gave no vision, but He gave Himself. It had seemed a 

simple matter to the disciples that they had lived for a 

few years obediently and faithfully with their Master: now 

se discovered that they were confronted with the Eternal 
od. 

God is known, because He confronts us. It is true that 
arguments for the existence of God do and must start 
from the idea of God in our minds, but that idea comes, 
not from phenomena, but from God’s meeting with us in 
a personal relation. A feature of the meeting is its cer- 

_titude. “I am apprehended of Christ Jesus,” says St. 
Paul; and again, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
Of this coming of God into his life, Macarius of Egypt 
writes that he was “taken prisoner”. 

Knowledge of God is obtained, for example, through 
divine command. ‘The distinction of right and wrong comes 
not from observation of phenomena in the natural world, 
but by a species of confrontation; and hence arises the 
problem of “guidance”. Quietness is not enough: the 
heart must also be humble and receptive. It must therefore 
have shown obedience to past commands and be ready to 
obey new ones. In the experiencing of moral obligation, 
freedom is implied as a postulate. But the nature of 
freedom may be misconstrued. Freedom is not a state, such 
as absence of constraint; but a quality of life, an attitude of 
assent. Indeed we can legitimately speak of the compulsion 
of duty—“I can no other”. This might appear to be a 
queer kind of responsibility—tliberty only to say “Yes”. 
But it is not without analogy in human life. 

Take the case of an instructor’s attitude to his pupil where 

* much is at stake. The young recruit can never learn to 
throw a live grenade simply by watching even the most 
skilful bomber at work. In order to acquire knowledge. 
skill, confidence. courage, he must go through the actual 
discipline himself. Nevertheless the instructor may have 
to interfere at times in order to avert mistakes which would 
prove fatal. There is a well-defined area within which the 
pupil’s liberty is freedom only to do what is correct. 

In learning to think correctly, if the student does not take - 
responsibility, he may hear truths spoken, but he cannot 
have them for his own. Here the teacher may intervene in 
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order to demonstrate where mistakes occur, but that demon- 

stration itself depends for its persuasiveness on the same 

kind of truth. Somewhere the pupil must accept full re-. 
sponsibility. But once again we have a definite limitation. 

He cannot change the laws of thought to suit his book: that 

would be sham responsibility. There is a sphere within 

which he is free only to assent. 

When the learner is being trained in the more fateful 
realm of moral choice, the guide may interfere to check 
dangerous moves; but, again, appeal is to the same type 
of vision. Somewhere the pupil must take moral responsi- 
bility. Nevertheless he cannot change the moral structure 
of the universe and say that evil is, in fact, good. Only 
in saying “ Yes” does he become free and independent; 
because only in signifying assent is he able to act freely. 

Hence it is not really surprising that man’s life in com- 
munity, though it imposes certain restrictions on him, is, 
because it is a life of love, the sole activity in which he can 
be fully himself; nor is it to be wondered at that only in 
love does a man act quite willingly. Love is a completely 
willing compulsion. In particular, the love of God elicits 
from man activity which is wholly obedient and wholly 
free. His service is perfect freedom. To use a phrase of 
von Hiigel, surrender to God involves allowing God 
“to make you do yourself actively not that which He 
desires you to submit to, but that which He desires you to 
do”. 

To men the divine command appears, because of their 
sinfulness, not as a summons to free and blessed activity, 
but in the guise of law. The command comes never to an 
-“7t”, though always to a “Not-yet-I1”. There is the 
capacity, but not yet the realization of the capacity, for free 
co-operation in the divine plan. Men ought to be sons: they 
are still servants. 

_Knowledge of God is obtained also through the sense of 
presence. ‘God is both everywhere present and always 
present. Our part is therefore only that of response: in 
recognition. The mystics report that their experience of 
the divine disclosure is immediate, convincing, irrefutable: 
but it is not illegitimate to ask, How reliable is their testi- 
mony? There are some witnesses whose evidence would 
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be accepted by no one but themselves; who are clearly the 
victims of hallucination. ‘Then there are others whose 
visions, like those of Bernadette Soubirous at Lourdes, have 
persuaded large sections of mankind. And there are a few, 
like the prophets, apostles, and saints, who carry conviction 
with all mankind, save those who are unable to admit even 
the existence of a supernatural world. What is our criterion 
to be? For obviously we cannot take over every account 
of a vision at its face value. We must distinguish between 
the hysterical experience of the unbalanced mind and the 
vision of a St. Paul on the road to Damascus. The determin- 
ing characteristic is probably to be sought in the con- 
sequences of the vision. Is it translatable into terms of 
service of others, both in helping them and in making it 
easier for them to believe in God? Does it begin a strenu- 
ous process of organic growth? Is it something more than 
a life of ecstasy? Does it result in sanctification by the 
power of the Spirit? 

The negative tests are more readily applied. The mystic 
experience is not of the highest type if it makes personal 
relations irrelevant; or if it confuses the creature with the 
Creator; or if it fails to distinguish between sinful man and 
man’s redeemer; or if it makes morality secondary. 

Professor J. B. Pratt (Can We Keep the Faith? Chapter 
IX) discusses the suggestion that theology is an empirical 
science and that God is presented as an objective fact in the 
same fashion as are the objects of the physical sciences; 
that “in the experience of moral regeneration and in the 
mystics’ apprehension of the Divine, God is directly 
presented as a scientific fact and not merely as a hypothesis 
for the explanation of other facts. In other words, that the 
religious experience is an experience of God and that this 
proposition is neither a philosophical hypothesis nor a 
matter of faith and hope, but a plain fact of science.” 

Expressed in such uncompromising terms, the suggestion 
is at once rejected by the author, on the grounds that “a 
scientific fact . . : must be verifiable by all. standardized 
observers with suitable training”. It is not a sufficient 
answer “to assert that the mystics’ God is verifiable by any- 
one with the proper psychical make-up; for while this is 
doubtless true, it really is merely a tautologous assertion to 
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the effect that all mystics can perceive what all mystics can 
perceive.” 

There is a weakness in each position. The claim which 
Professor Pratt dismisses is wrong in its attempt to set the 
existence of God alongside “ scientific facts” as if it were 
just one more added to a homogeneous-series: but he him- 
self is ambiguous in his use of the phrase “observers with 
suitable training”. (Does he include in that term, for ex- 
ample, the possession of the obedient will, the organ of 
knowledge of God?) It is certainly our belief that the 
obedient man will know God; but the belief issues, not from 
our conviction that experience of God is verifiable as a 
scientific fact, but’from something much more important, 
namely a prior conviction that God is seeking to reveal 
Himself to everyone who conforms to the conditions on 
which alone He can ethically reveal Himself. 

We are not really vexed by the problem whether or not 
God is presented as scientific fact. All men know that 
some spiritual entity is present in the phenomena of moral 
regeneration and mystical experience (let us say, at least, the 
better self in the first case, and the unconscious mind in the 
second). What we are concerned about is the nature of this 
spiritual entity: The religious man believes that he is here 
in touch with a God who longs to reveal Himself. The 
sense of presence and the experience of joy which accom- 
pany that sense do assuredly give the irrefutable conviction, 
that they are real: they are not to be paralleled in any other 
sphere. Admittedly there may be imitations which are no 
more than illusions. Again, the test lies in the effect which 
the experience has on the moral life. If the mystic finds 
that his belief in God habitually evaporates as soon as he 
emerges from the mystical state, and that it does not in- 
fluence for good his contacts with his fellow-men, he is 
right to entertain serious doubts concerning his experience. 
But we find that, for the genuine mystic, even the most 
baffling experience of “the dark night of the soul” does 
not cast doubts on the existence of God, but suggests the 
possibility of the mystic’s own exclusion from God’s 
presence. In his daily routine he lives constantly in the 
presence which in his mystic state he experiences more 
vividly. In fact, the true mystic could never find it possible 
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to doubt the existence of God. For him the vision is proof 
up to the hilt: you could not give him, and he could not 
imagine, any proof half so convincing. “The man, who. 
demands a reality more solid than that of the religious 
consciousness, seeks he does not know what.” (F. H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2nd edition, p. 449.) If 
we ask, Do we then find here some proof which is of value 
_ for others? the answer must be that you cannot prove the 
existence of God to one who has never met Him; but the 
experience of religious people all down the centuries is at 
least an indication that investigation, experiment, approach, 
readiness to hear, are not likely to be disappointed. If any 
man is prepared to seek in earnestness and in obedience, it 
‘ likely, to put it no more strongly, that he will also find 
od. 

With more accurate expression we should say “he also 
will be found of God”, with Whom lies all the initiative. 
Nevertheless, though God is ever present, ever willing, and 

- ever seeking, there is something which man must do beyond 
listening to the testimony of others, however saintly and 
however ,“ far ben” with God. There are two kinds of re- 
ligious knowledge. When Job exclaimed, “I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye seeth 
thee ”, he indicated the difference between these two types. 
There is the knowledge of hearsay, and there is the know- 
ledge of the heart. The difference is sometimes brought 
sharply home in the case of human acquaintance. . At first 
we have known someone only distantly. We recognize his 
appearance, his step, his movements; we know his home, 
his business, his habits. But one day, by a look in his eyes, 
or a word spoken, we see suddenly into his soul. Perhaps 
trouble has come to him or to us; the barrier between us is 
down: the mask is off, and we each see into the heart of 
the other. Hitherto we knew only about that other: now 
we know him. 

Having learned about God, man must go on to know Him. 
He says not only, “Hear the Word of the Lord”, but also, 

_ “Come unto me”. To most, Francis Thompson writes 

(in Sanctity and Song), even to good people, God is a belief; 

but not to the saints. “They do not believe in Him, for 
they know Him.” ; 
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Belief is not enough. Nor is ritual, although it is not to 
be despised if it is real and regular. Indeed, if it is real it 
will be regular; and if it is regular it will hardly fail to be- 
come progressively more real. The discipline required is 
nothing short of living in God, a phrase which would sound 
presumptuous if He had not revealed Himself as one who 
desires to be known by His creatures in this intimate 
fashion. In nature He revealed something about His power; 
in conscience something about His holiness; in history some- 
thing about His Providence; in the fullness of time He 
showed men Himself, in Christ. In Him we are no more 
learning about God: henceforth we know Him and have — 
. seen Him. 

If we are led to believe that God is love, then we should 
further expect that adumbrations of His nature and intima- 
tions of His existence will be found, if they are to be found 
at all in human life, in social experience. True love implies 
the two factors, a sympathetic, out-reaching imagination 
which enters fully into the experiences of others and makes 
them its own; and a settled will to help and serve others. 
Without the first, it may easily deteriorate into a caricature 
of love, a kind of busy-bodyish interference: without 
the second, it becomes mere emotion, a sentimentalism 
which is enjoyed by its possessor but by none of its 
victims. 

If a man succeeds in any small way in having these two 
constituents of real love, a sympathetic imagination and a 
settled will to do good to others, he is well aware that it is 
not by his own achievement. Some may say that it comes 
from his endowment, which was not of his own doing: 
others, more profoundly, that it-is by the grace of a God 
who is Himself compact of that sympathetic imagination 
and that settled will of loving-kindness. Moreover, if a 
man sees and experiences these qualities in others, shown 
towards him, he is led to the thought of a Power behind 
those others, which is not theirs, but beyond them. 

We have seen that the vestibule leading to knowledge of 
God is not thought, but love. ‘He that loveth not knoweth - 
not God.” (1 John iv. 8.) Of the three pre-conditions for 
knowledge of the Divine—Obedience, Single-mindedness, 
Love—the last is paramount. Love is implanted in man: 
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it is there to be evoked, and, being evoked, to respond to the 
love that is in God. 

Nevertheless since the divine revelation is rational, we 
must expect that reason plays a not inconsiderable part. It 
is true that the anti-rationalist is in a strong position over 
against the refusal of reason*to bow to authority. He can 
point out that in the moral consciousness there is authority 
in the sense that the distinction between right and wrong 
cannot ultimately be reasoned; and that God’s authority 
gives a still clearer illustration. The Divine is the source of 
reason, and therefore is not subject to reason’s jurisdiction. 
But, on the other side, the anti-rationalist is vulnerable: 
since God is the source of reason, therefore His appeal is to 
reason: He convinces men rationally before He demands 
obedience. Anything else would be, not religion, but magic, 
or some form of paganism. Loyalty to reason, in the highest 
sense, does not mean presumption: it is in fact the only 
safeguard against idolatry. Without doubt, the grace of 
God is required to see and understand the nature of God: 
‘the Pharisee is blind to it. But the grace of God works 
through moral principles and faithfulness to them; through 
reason and sincere loyalty to it. 

So far as it is possible, in the fluctuating state of modern 
opinions, to “read the battle”, there. would appear to be 
four outstanding types of rampart thrown up by rationalist 
thought against acknowledgment of the divine world: 
(1) The scientific outlook; (2) The psychological outlook; 
(3) The humanist outlook; (4) The claim that morality is 
‘sufficient without religion; that it is action, not belief, which 
matters. 

1. The scientific vutlook. Quite rightly, the scientist re- 
fuses to accept that which he cannot prove. In his own 
sphere he is fully justified; but the principle is not to be 
extended without modification to other spheres. There is 
too great an ambiguity concealed in the phrase “accept 

nothing you cannot prove”. What is meant by proof? 
Not, certainly, the operations of the scientist, legitimate in 
his own sphere, such as weighing, measuring, analysing. 
When we have done all these we have.not reached the secret 
even of the physical object, while, in connection with living 
organisms, dissection is murder. The object is altered be- 
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yond recognition in this very effort to understand it. Jf it 
is understandable at all, there must be some other method 
of examining it. Materialistic experiments are in order in 
the appropriate department; but materialism as a theory of 
the universe is a different question. It has no explanation 
to offer of life; it is shattered on the humblest earthworm; 
in particular it cannot account for the materialist, the mind 
which can transcend matter by speculating on it; and it 
has its own domestic difficulties, for it is misleading to talk 
of materialism at a time when the very concept of matter 
is among the most puzzling. 

All this the true scientist understands very well. He is 
also aware that, in his own sphere, he begins with certain 
presuppositions, which must be accepted, though they can- 
not be proved. Among them are two, first the rationality 
of the universe; second, the competence of the mind to 
examine it. Without the first, he could not begin his work. 
If the universe were not rational, then to-day we might find 
acids acting as acids, to-morrow as alkalis; on Fridays we 
might discover that water burst into flame when a match 
was applied to it. Secondly, without the presupposition of 
the competence of reason, we could not conduct any experi- 
ment: confidence in the reliability of the mind is essential 
before we can assess evidence and draw conclusions. 

How far do these two acts of trust carry us? If the 
universe is rational, may it not also be purposeful? even 
good? May its rationality be the sign of a rational Ruler? 
If the mind of man is competent, may this endowment be 
trusted also in other realms?—for example, in the sphere of 
moral conduct; or in that department in which the noblest 
minds have shown their best gifts, the sphere of religion? 

It may be that there are some who cannot press these 
inevitable presuppositions beyond their immediate applica- 
tion; who hold hard by the monistic, single-storey view of 
the universe, unable to admit the existence of an upper 
structure of the supernatural. It is doubtful if there are 
people who are “a room short” in their human make-up, 
being devoid of the capacity for worship and belief, but if 
there are such men and women, it is not, of course, a matter 
for boasting—as if unmusical people should say, ‘‘ Music 
means nothing to me: praise be! I know it’s meaningless, 
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anyway! ” but rather for an attitude humble and wistful. 

2. The real challenge of the “‘ monistic ” view of the uni- 
verse lies in that criticism by which it attacks the supremacy 
of mind and spirit and seeks to give the predominance to 
nature. he challenge is seen best in one school of psycho- 
logy. Unfortunately for its adherents, however, behaviour- 
ism, like materialism, is out of court because of its inability 
to account for the behaviourist. The psychologist’s mind 
(though he may, indeed, deny the existence of such a thing) 
is at work in forming his theories. Are they, then, nothing 
more than conditioned reflexes, like all mental activity? If 
they are, they have no claim to truth. Moreover, the be- 
haviourist writes books! That is, he appeals to -people’s 
minds (which, he may say, do not exist) in the hope that by 
using their reason they may understand and agree with his 
conclusions. It is likely that behaviourism in the end will 
settle down to a useful and contented existence as a depart- 
ment of physiology. 

Of greater interest is the psychological theory that religion 
is illusion and its cause the familiar process of wish-fulfil- 
ment, the too easy human conviction: This is too good not. 
to be true! 

The trouble about this explanation is that religion may 
in fact be most unsettling and alarming, uncomfortable and 
explosive. It so often drives people to believe and to do 
that which they are very far from wishing. It might indeed 
be more legitimate, conducting an “offensive defence ”, to 
discover wish-fulfilment in operation in the ranks of the 
non-believer: he deeply desires a universe in which there 
shall be no God and no moral law. The “fool” of the 
fourteenth psalm is an illustration—a man who is not a 
theoretical atheist but a practical one; he wishes that there 
were no God in Heaven to interfere with his lusts and 
ambitions; therefore he comes to believe that there is in 
fact none. 

3. The humanistic belief. Pointing to the heroism, the 
kindness, the sacrifices, and the apparently endless poten- 
tialities of man, some will argue that there is no need to 
go beyond belief in human nature: in the highest and 
noblest that we know in man himself lies the true claim of 
reverence. 
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These, however, are bad times for such a faith, for on 
the other side we notice the collapse of man’s confidence in 
himself. Man is two-sided. At times great and noble, he 
can nevertheless descend in the scale ot being until he be- 
comes more béstial than the beasts. The sole foundation 
for our faith in man is the belief that he is made by God 
and loved:by God. Without that conviction we can find no 
justitication for the claim that man must not be exploited 
by his fellows: he is no more than a tool to be used by the 
hand of the strongest. } 

_ 4. Have we not then a sufficient explanation of all the 
facts in morality alone? 

Certainly it is a good beginning. But it does not take : 
seriously enough the facts of sin. 

For those who take the facts of sin seriously, morality 
alone cannot be taken as a prescription for a full human 
life. In ‘the first place, the moral law, like nature, cannot 
speak the word “pardon”. Failure to fulfil the ethical 
demand is failure for ever, without hope of restitution. The 
moralist, holding to his stern sense of justice and retribution, 
may be content with that situation. But, in the second 
place, morality by itself cannot give the power to perform 
what it demands. He who would act greatly must also believe 
strongly. The power of ethical movements is determined 
by their religious force. Perhaps it is this most of all which 
brings men to recognize the need of faith: they are aware 
that the ethical glow fades unless it is maintained by 
religious fervour. 

Professor Niebuhr, pointing out that a disturbing feature 
of this age is its facile optimism, its easy conscience, its 
complacency concerning man’s nature and destiny, rightly 
declares that, where the Christian drama of creation, in- 
carnation, resurrection, and redemption is rejected, the 
reason is not that these stages in the drama are regarded 
as incredible, but that they appear to be quite irrelevant. 
Men have not realized the depth of their own need. 

Clearly, that need cannot be brought home to man by 
man; only the act of God is adequate to awaken the sense 
of need, which it alone is able to meet. And clearly also, 
even the preliminary service which man can perform for 
his fellow-man has very little to do. with argument. Belief 
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in God is not awakened by argument, but by personal con- 
tact and example. The proots of the existence of God have 
made many sceptics: the declaration of the love of God has 
made many saints. You cannot prove even a human {father’s 
love. Indeed a child may imagine that he sees many in- 
dications which do not fit in very well with his belief that 
his father loves him above all; small disciplines and hard- 
ships; even severe disciplines and punishments which seem 
to point the other way; but he does know that the apparent 
explanation cannot be the right one. Without requiring 
any proof, he knows that his father loves him. 

Dr. W. R. Inge has often described faith as an experiment 
ending in an experience. It is a venture which is continually 
being justified; the proof cannot come until you make the 
‘venture. With one profound modification, that description 
may be taken over as helpful, but it is necessary to insist 
that the beginning is not an experiment, but itself an experi- 
ence. It is God who takes the initiative. The beginning of 
faith is the discovery that it has pleased God to reveal His 
Son in me. With that very essential adjustment, it is 
possible to regard faith in these terms—an experiment which 
ends in an experience. 

First of all, there must be some data on which to work. 
Not even an experiment can be usefully carried on without 
that. There:was once an indulgent teacher of science who 
allowed his pupils, very occasionally, to experiment at large; 
the strict rules of the laboratory were relaxed, and you could 
mix chemicals at random to see what would happen. It 
was good fun; but it did not add anything to the sum of 
human knowledge nor advance us very far in the under- 
standing of chemistry. 

When we make the experiment of faith, there are certain 
facts which have to be taken into consideration. Some of 
these may appear confused; others seem actually antagon- 
istic. We must look at them all. It is easy when things go 
well to believe that “God’s in His heaven, All’s right with 
the world”. But when things go not well? That is the real 
test. There are many who cannot believe; many who will 
say, “The Lord may be good to some, but not to me”; life 
has tumbled in: they are down in the darkness of tempta- 
tion or despair. These also must be taken into account— 
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especially these. Jesus did not hide His eyes from facts 
like this. He saw them more clearly than men have ever 
seen them; suffering, cruelty, selfishness were more dreadful 
in His sight than in ours; tor He thought so much of men. 
He never disregarded such things, and yet, despite His dis- 
appointments in men, His agonies of mind and body, He was 
the supreme believer. That was possible, because He saw 
all the facts; and He could say, “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven.” 

There is evidence to be gathered also from the testimony 
of the saints. These are the experts in religion; they speak 
out of experience, and they know that the Lord is good to 
all. They have proved the truth of that beatitude of the 
persecuted; even in the most terrible moments of their lives, 
when we might have expected something else, at least a 
word of pardonable hesitation. What do we find? The most 
anxious days in all the history of Israel produced, not a 
lament, not a dirge, but a poem of confidence and resolu- 
tion, “God is our refuge and strength; a very present help 
in trouble; therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
removed.” 

These are some of the data. When we come to the ex- 
periment, we know that much depends on ourselves. There 
is the man who is paralysed, helplessly crippled, an object 
of pity to all who meet him. You might take him as 
evidence on the other side, to be with difficulty explained 
or explained away, but this is by no means his attitude. 
Someone remarks to him, “ How your affliction must colour 
your life!” “ Yes,” he answers, “it does colour my life, . 
but I choose the colours.” That is a noble experiment. 
By ourselves, however, we cannot experiment fully. We 
cannot live out our life in the belief that God is not good 
to all and then, at the end, if we find it does not work, 
begin again with the other side of the experiment. We have 
our life to live, and only one life here. Life is like playing 
the violin in public, and learning the instrument as you go. 
We cannot afford to neglect any evidence that will assist; 
we have to call on the experiments of others and learn from 
them also. Not least important is the experiment made by 
the Christian Church. Through the centuries, multitudes 
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of men and women have trusted in the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ, and proved Him to be what Jesus declared. 

-Above all there is the life of Jesus Himself. Once for 
all He made the experiment of trusting completely in the 
love and goodness of God; He made the experimentum 
crucis, the crucial experiment. Man has never quite had 
the courage to cast himself entirely upon God. Jesus made 
the experiment for us. For His belief in the goodness of 
God He laid down His life; and now His Cross is the ground 
of all our confidence. Faith is not our own; it is often 
sheer, patient endurance; but it is “ patience with the lamp 
lit”; it is “darkness with Christ present in it” and that is 
not darkness. 

The experiment ends in an experience. The people of the 
Old Testament made the experiment and it was verified. 
Abraham went out, not knowing whither he went, only 
obeying. Moses led his people out of Egypt, not foreseeing 
the end of the journey. Other tribes had gone before, but 
they had disappeared in the deserts. The Israelites sur- 
vived, being welded by their vicissitudes into the nation of 
God. Prophets ventured everything on the goodness of 
God, and the future which they could only dimly foresee 
verified their faith. To their nation Jesus came. Mankind 
has made the experiment and has found its faith verified. 
It has looked on the Cross of Jesus and seen in it the 
world’s greatest ill turned to the greatest good. John, 
the disciple, knew that the Lord is good to all; and he 
knew it, not in spite of the crucifixion, but because of it. 
After seeing Jesus dying on the Cross, he could say, “ God 
is love.” Though the world is evil, God is good. 

We try the experiment of faith. It ends in an experience. 
There may be many shadows still, but “a single sunbeam 
is enough to drive away many shadows ”. 

From the first, surely, and even before a man has em- 
barked on this experiment of faith, God reveals Himself 
as a God of a certain nature and not, as an extreme trans- 
cendent theology might argue, a Being still hidden, one of 
whom all that can be known is that He issues commands 
which must be obeyed because they come from His will 
and for no other reason. 

It is not enough to say, with Calvin, “The will of God 
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is the highest rule of righteousness, so that whatsoever He 
willeth, even for this that He willeth it, ought to be taken 
for righteousness ” (/nstitutes III. ch. xxiii. sec. ii); or with - 
Brunner, “ Obedience is rendered not to a law or a principle 
which can be known beforehand but only to the free, — 
sovereign will of God.” (The Divine Imperative, p. 83.) — 
For God is not a dictator laying down commands which are 
unintelligible. His approach to man is by the way not of 
compulsion but of persuasion. He treats His creatures, © 
not as tools, but as members of His household. And this © 
is not only a hypothesis: there is evidence of its truth. 
The very fact that He has revealed Himself at all is 
suggestive; but the fact that He has revealed Himself 
through His Word indicates that He appeals to the reason 
which He has created. 

In the moral consciousness we have something funda- 
mental which we cannot betray without dishonouring that 
which is part of our deepest selves. Suppose that we had 
only the divine fiat; then we could never be sure that it 
was in fact of divine and not diabolical origin. Herein lies 
the difficulty of all “ guidance ” theories. The command 
is tested by the manner in which it fits in to the rest of 
life. Despotic conceptions of the nature of God mean that 
in the end all the heart will go out of service. Therefore 
Jesus challenges the disciples with the words, “ Henceforth 
I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth not what 
his lord doeth: but I have called you friends; for all things 
that. I have heard of my Father I have made. known unto 

ou.” (John xv. 15.) 


CHAPTER V 





The Duty of Man 


A STORY. WAS ONCE TOLD to me in the Swiss Alps. It appears 
in a slightly different form in Lord Knebworth’s contribu- 
tion to Winter Sports in the Lonsdale Library, but I give it 
as it circulates to-day in the Bernese Oberland. A young 
man was very enthusiastic about mountaineering, and, 
_ having climbed most of the peaks in the neighbourhood, 
he approached a guide to take him up one of the most 
_ difficult of all. The guide refused: It included a long, 
’ dangerous ascent over ice to reach the summit, and none 
but the strongest and best-trained mountaineers had 
arrived at the top in safety. But, in the end, borne down 
by the young man’s keenness and importunity, he consented 
—on one condition, namely, that from start to finish there 
must be absolute obedience, no matter what the consequences 
might be. The promise was readily given, and everything 
went well, until they came to the last dangerous scramble 
over the ice, and then something happened which was 
almost unknown with this guide. He lost his footing and fell 
over the edge of a crevasse. The rope tightened with a jerk, 
almost throwing his companion also off his balance; but 
the young man held on and began to attempt, with all his 
strength and skill, to pull the guide to safety. It was im- 
possible. And it was now growing late; a keen frost had 
begun; his hands were numbed; the weight of the guide was 
_ slowly threatening to drag him over also and send them 
both to death. For another hour the fight continued; then 
the guide saw that the end could not be far off, and he 
called up instructions to cut the rope and make off alone 
for home and safety. The young man refused. He had 
brought both into danger, and he was determined to share 
the fate of the other. The guide reminded him of his 
promise of absolute, unquestioning obedience. Ultimately, 
the young man consented. Knowing that death was certain 
for both, if he too were dragged over, and thinking, per- 
haps, that there might be some ledge on which the guide 
, 79 
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would fall, he obeyed. He cut the rope, and listened in * 


horror for the fall. There was no sound. A strange thing 
had happened. With the constant friction, the rope haa 
cut deep into the ice; the keen frost had then frozen it 
hard and bound it to the ledge as if by an iron clamp. 
The guide was securely anchored. Help was brought and 
his life was saved. 

In the texture of that story there are three types of 
obedience. There is, first, the obedience of the guide to the 
law of his corps, which decrees that no life entrusted to him 
is to be lost if his own can save it. Second, there is the 
obedience of both to the rule that is written in no charter 
but in the heart, the law of unselfishness. And third, there 
is the unquestioning obedience, under promise, which ‘so 
strangely led to the successful issue, the obedience of 
“ Theirs not to reason why ”’. 

The destiny of man is refiected in his present duty— 
obedience. And obedience raises interesting problems of its 
own. “To obey” we read in 1 Samuel xv. 22 “is better 
than sacrifice”, and to our bewilderment discover that 
obedience here involves, not only the destruction of sheep 
and oxen, but also the massacre of Agag and all his people. 
men and women and children. 

For a thinker like Kant who does not take ‘his stand on 
the Christian revelation, the claim of the law of practical 
reason is ultimately a claim which comes from man himself. 


In the last resort, obedience grows out of rational self- . 


_ respect. So the humanist of to-day advocates obedience 
to the best that is within man. “ This above all, to thine 
own self be true, And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” But that, after 
all, was the cotinsel of a worldling. Loyalty to self may 
carry us safely through many temptations, because self- 
respect will not allow us to fall before them, but it will not 
carry us all the way. There is another drama in which we 
see it collapse. One of the shorter scenes in Peer Gynt is the 
funeral service at the grave of a peasant. In the kindly 
Norwegian fashion, the priest is speaking of the virtues of 
the man who has died. He had been loyal, as few were, 
to his own home and his own family. “ His days were as 
a lute with muted strings.” “He fought the peasant’s little 
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fight and fell.”. The priest finished with a moving tribute: 


It is not ours to try the heart and reins; 

That is no task for dust, but for its ruler; 

Yet dare I freely, firmly, speak my hope: 

He scarce stands crippled now before his God! 


_ Behind the praise, everyone present was conscious of the 

failure and the tragedy. When a young man, he had avoided 
the call to serve in the army of his country, then at war, 
_ by self-mutilation of his hand. He had been loyal to himseli 
and to his own, but the smaller loyalties had left no room 
for the greater. 

Few are surprised that the magic formula “ Self-expres- 
sion” has proved to be a discredited abracadabra. When 
God made us He had something greater in His mind than 
all our best dreams. He that findeth his life shall lose it; 
but he that loseth his life, for His sake, shall find it. — 

There is no final authority within man which can com- 
mand man’s obedience. 

In the Power States of to-day we have seen another of 
the false absolutes, the illusory substitutes. The demand 
has been made for unquestioning obedience to the dictates 
of the nation or the whim of the “Leader”. Against this, 
democracy affirms that no state is worthy of a free man’s 
worship, and that, in spite of adulation, the most exalted 
of men are—men. 

Others take as their final authority the Church. Ignatius 
Loyola offers certain rules which are to help in attaining 
the right attitude. One of them reads: “Laying aside 
all private judgment the spirit must always be ready to 
obey the Catholic Church . . . If anything shall appear 
white to our eyes which the Church has defined as black, 
we likewise must declare it to be black.” This self-blinding, 
or sacrifice of the understanding, means, for the Jesuit, that 
if he receives from his superior a command which appears 
to go against his own judgment and conviction, he must 
submit. The very act of self-blinding is a special merit, 
and opens the way to God. As Protestants, we feel, on the 
contrary, that every act of suppressing the conscience at 


the command of a human being or an earthly order in- 
. F 
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evitably helps to extinguish that light in which alone we 
can see the will of God. 

Nevertheless the Protestant has his own doctrine of un- 
questioning obedience, not to any law or institution, nor to 
any other person, but to the will of God as it is revealed 
to him and as he prayerfully apprehends and interprets it. 
The duty of absolute obedience is the correlative of his 
privilege of absolute trust. 

Is there, then, such a thing as unquestioning obedience 
where the reason remains still unconvinced? Can it be 
said of God (who alone has the right), that He may ask us. 
to do something, when all that we know is that it is right 
not why it is rigat? May not “right” in the former phrase 
mean no more than the pressure of a psychological certitude, 
which may afterwards prove to have been misleading? 
Samuel was convinced that God willed the murder of Agag: 
we are sure that He did not. 

Inevitably we all admit that incompletely rationalized 
obedience is a frequent and essential feature of our ethical 
and religious life. Just as we believe where we cannot 
prove, so we obey where we cannot understand. We act, 
and rightly act, where we cannot foresee more than a tiny 
fraction of the consequences. This suggests the obedience 
of discipline. Many of the most precious things in life 
would be threatened if no command were to be obeyed until 
every man knew the whole reason. 

It may be that military discipline gives the clearest in- 
stances. There are, it is true, occasions on which there may 
actually be a dutv of disobedience laid on a subordinate 
officer. A dramatic case in history is that of Grouchy at 
Waterloo, steadily marching on his allotted task because he 
had his orders from Napoleon, and refusing to be turned 
back by the agonized pleas of all his generals who rightly 
suspected that the battle was being decided while they were 
absent. It was not that the marshal was a poor soldier— 
after the defeat he brought his corps safely through the 
enemy lines without losing a man ora gun—it is rather that 
a dictator cannot have it both ways: if he demands blind 
obedience, he cannot expect to be served also with the 
initiative that will break away from orders when that is 
seen to be desirable. As members of the services are aware, 
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the circumstances which justify departure from a military 
erder are strictly defined, and they are exceptional. In the 
majority of cases a man under discipline obeys, though he 
may not see the reason, because there are things which are 
more important than his own opinion—for example, order, 
public safety, justice, democracy. He may even come to 
affirm that in his opinion there are more important things 
than his opinion. 

Now a characteristic feature of Christian teaching, as we 
have seen, is that vision can come only by obedience. ‘The 
Christian obeys, even where he does not understand, first 
because he is aware of his ignorance—and there is One who 
knows where he does not; second, because he is aware of 
his sinfulness—his vision is dimmed through his own past 
disobedience. The result of obedience is that service which 
is perfect freedom. The Protestant Christian therefore in- 
sists on two things. Firstly, he refuses evéry human claim 
to stand as final authority over his conscience and to impose 
obedience against his conscientious judgment. He declares 
that no one possesses absolute authority over man, except 
the one who is Christ Jesus, his Lord. In the end we choose 
our human authorities: in this case alone it can be said, 
“ Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you.” Second- 
ly, he expects of the conscientious man readiness to be con- 
vinced, not only against his own well-being—that is elemen- 
tary—but against what was once the apparent dictate of 
his own conscience; for he recognizes that his conscience is 
the organ of a sinful man and is thus for ever under judg- 
ment, subject to correction, and in need of illumination. 
“ Conscience ” has been called upon to justify many of the 
erimmest tragedies of history. Yet in every case this 
tragic consequence has been due to the fact that conscience 
has been content with the letter of the law, neglecting inner 
purity of thought and motive, neglecting love and refusing 
to be educated and illumined; has remained secure in the 
easy way and the premature certainty, refusing the struggie 
and the uncertainty by which knowledge is achieved and 
progress maintained. 

It is often the impulsive action of love which is the true 
and the right action. Subsequent reflection opens a door 
to the entrance of selfishness, sophistication, rationalization, 
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with a hundred and one reasons for refusing to do what the 
generous impulse suggests. Reflection would no doubt have 
fully persuaded the woman in the Gospel story that it was. 
wrong to break her alabaster box of ointment. A genera- 
tion ago, Dr. H. A. Prichard, anticipating the “ existential” 
philosophy, argued that the moment of intuition gives a 
different setting for the moral judgment, more reliable than 
that of subsequent reflection on it. Does the momentary 
illumination also give a rationale of the act? Does it show 
both that it is right and why it is right? One thing is 
certain, that in the vast majority of cases we are justified in 
trusting the valuation made in the moments of insight, 
so that tasks willed then may be fulfilled “in hours of 
gloom ”’. 

If the second requirement is present—readiness to be 
convinced—then we can act with assurance. It never is 
there in its fullness, but the prayer for it makes it certain 
that we shall not be rushed into action by wishful thinking 
or premature confidence. Growing intimacy with God 
implies increased knowledge of His will. If we are uncertain 
about His will, it means that we do not know Him well 
enough. 

We are therefore bound to perform all the will of God 
which we are able at the moment to discern, in full con- 
fidence that more light will come through obedience, and 
only, through obedience, combined with readiness to ack- 
nowledge that we have been guilty of misinterpretation 
because of our lack of oneness with God. As children of 
God we are intended to have insight, through prayer and 
communion, into the purposes of God, in the sense of that 
verse which links this chapter with the previous one: 
“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends: for 
all things that I have heard of my Father I have made known 
unto you.” (John xv. 15.) 

The apostle speaks of “ the perfect law of liberty ” (James 
i, 25) and the words have the air of an extravagance, the 
sound of sheer contradiction. 

They offer another paradox of Christianity—‘‘the law 
that is liberty”. There are those who set out to seek 
absolute, untrammelled liberty. They say, “We will be 
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free!” And they end by becoming prisoners and serfs, 
slaves to their own passions. 


Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye in my heart of hearts. 


Shakespeare’s phrase is the right one—“ passion’s slave”. 
The man who is mastered by his desires is the most pitiable 
of ail captives. We find the familiar picture of the “free 
man”, demanding absolute liberty to do what he will, to 
go his own way, in the confirmed and hopeless drunkard. 
A man wants to escape all law, and he finds that there is a 
law of passion that will not let him go from its clutches. 
Another finds restrictions at home, or in the laws of the 
land, with which he does not agree, and against which he 
will rebel, to demonstrate his liberty of action. He sets out 
to be free, and he ends by being cast out from every home 
and every country and every society. Every man’s hand is 
against him. There we have.the paradox—the perfectly 
free man is found in the confirmed criminal or in Robinson 
Crusoe on his desert island. This crude type of freedom is 
only for the animals: and even there it would not be toler- 
ated. The jungle has its law which must be obeyed, on pain 
of death. 


Now this is the Law of the Jungle—as old and as true as the 
sky; ; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, but the Wolf that 
shall break it must die. 


There is one type of liberty without law which is called 


-. Anarchy. Do as you please, is its motto; follow each in- 


stinct, throw off every restriction, gratify every desire. It 
does not realize that there are certain chains which have a 
purpose. Kipling tells of the Eskimo boy who is out on 
his first sealing expedition. The dog has found a hole in 
the ice-pack and there the boy sits ‘down to wait for the, = 
seal to appear. He builds himself a snow wall to keep off 
the worst of the bitter wind. There he will wait ten, twelve, 
twenty hours for the seal to come up to breathe. His eyes 
ate glued to the tiny mark he has made above the hole to 
guide the downward thrust of his APs. A sealskin mat 
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is under his feet. And his legs are tied together by the 
tutareang, the buckle of which the old hunters speak. This 
buckle will keep his feet from twitching throughout the long, 
cold vigil, as he waits and waits for the quick-eared seal to 
rise. There is no excitement in the work, but the sitting still 
in the buckle with the thermometer perhaps forty degrees 
below zero, was once the hardest task the Eskimo had to - 
learn. Its success depended on his willing submission to 

the restraint of the buckle. , It is part of the law of liberty. 

There are, indeed, human passions which can never be con- 

trolled except by force. In this terrifying life we need the 

restraint of law. Ill-health, calamity, war—these continually 

threaten mankind. In order to live we must obey some law; 

and therefore the Christian chooses the highest, the royal 

law of Christ, whose we are and whom we serve. 

There is the liberty without law which is Tyranny, liberty 
for the State or for the dictators to do what they will. Here 
we have government not by reason but by one man’s whim. 
The tyranny is not unknown in private life. Some one 
passion takes control of the whole life; everything else is 
subordinated to it. Whatever it is, the tyranny of money, or 
of indulgence, or of ambition, its power grows stronger as 
the years go by till, if it is not checked, it finally dominates . 
the whole life and dictates its will to the whole man. There 
is no liberty in life save the liberty of choosing between God 
and mammon. ; 

The third type of liberty, the true type, is that liberty 
which is affiliated to law; the service which is perfect 
freedom. There is a Master who will not ask for anything 
unless it is for His servant’s good: if He restricts your 
’ liberty it is because that liberty is dangerous. He guards . 
His own as a father his children. There is the law of liberty 
under Jesus Christ— 


‘Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
, And T shall conqueror be. 


There is no contradiction here. The ship does not feel any 
less free: because of the helm. By the guidance of Christ 
the soul is enabled to avoid the rocks on which it would be 
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shattered. It is a terrifying world in which to voyage alone. 
Catastrophe, sickness, tragedy overshadow the human life. 
We are an bondage to fear. But Jesus has broken these 
chains; He has delivered the soul from the fear of fate and 
_ calamity; from all dread of the future. He has broken the 
bonds of the grave, and shown a new, endless liberty be- 
yond. He has brought deliverance from the shackles of sin; 
from the intolerable burden of past wrong and present guilt. 

This liberty is a precious possession, won through pain 
and heroism, through unselfishness and sacrifice; won at 
last only through the offering of Christ Himself on the 
cross; and also it is a positive achievement, not only a de- 
liverance. The spirits of evil are all driven out, and the 
room is swept and garnished; but the house is not left in 
the perilous state of emptiness, a prey to other evil spirits 
which may enter in and make their home there. This. 
liberty that is given, is given to use. Jesus had His own 
way of expressing the “law of liberty”. He put it in a 
- picture familiar to all His hearers. *“ Take my yoke upon 
you .. . and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” A yoke does mean 
some kind of restriction: it means obedience to His law, 
and the readiness to follow His guidance. But it means 
also a burden shared. The most obvious thing about a 
yoke is that it is meant for two; and in this case it means 
that He steps in to help when the burden is beginning to feel 
too heavy. Further, a yoke means labour: it is put on for 
service, when there is something to be done. God’s work 
in the world waits for us. Augustine said, after his con- 
version, “ Love, and do what you please.” It is a bold say- 
ing, but a safe one if we carry out both parts of it. Love 
God and the things that please you will be those only that 
are pleasing in His sight. 

{ Breathe on me, Breath of God; 
Fill me with life anew, 
That I may love what Thou dost love, 
_ And do what Thou wouldst do. i 


Breathe on me, Breath of God, 
Until my heart is pure, 

Until with Thee I will one will, 
To. do and to endure. 
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Nevertheless it is not sufficient for a man to speak vaguely 
and piously of the will of God, without raising the question, 
How do I determine what is that will? It is right to&@sk what 
part is played by human nature—man’s reason; his moral 
sense; his education and upbringing; his vocation and the 
demands of the community to which he belongs. It is not 
within the power of man unaided to find out the nature of ~ 
God: may it not be then that the divine will is opaque to 
man’s intellect? Are we to argue, as has been suggested by 
disciples of Duns Scotus, that in God will is not dependent 
on intellect; that the moral demands might have been 
different; that an act is good or evil, not intrinsically, but 
just because God has commanded or forbidden it; that, in 
consequence, God’s will is not to be comprehended by man, 
though His commands are made known through the 
Church? 

Prepared to believe where we cannot prove, must we be 
ready also to act, if necessary, even where we do not under- 
stand? : 

The approach to the question is made easier when we 
realize that in this context “ prove” and “ understand ” have 
their own special meanings. They belong to the sphere of 
personal contact, in which proof has not the same signifi- 
cance as in the chemical laboratory, and understanding has 
a different connotation than in the act of following a 
mathematical demonstration. The way by which God 
makes His will known is the way of personal relationship; 
of revealing more and more of Himself to those who have 
adopted the attitude of obedience. “I believe, in order that 
I may understand ” is matched by, “I obey in order that I 
may learn His will”; but nevertheless the question persists, 
How am I to obey if I do not see clearly what it is that is 
required of me? A tentative answer would say that we are 
not indeed left without evidence—and evidence that is 
rational and appeals therefore to the understanding. We 
have our own personal experience, with its discipline, its 
frequent failures, and its occasional success; we have the 
teaching of the Church and the example of the saints; we 
have the Scriptures and, above all, the pattern and the 
teaching of Christ. Of two of these a special word must be 
said here. 
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Of the Bible, we are apt to say that the reading of it gives 
us the relief of utterance; when we have read and under- 
stood, we find that it satisfies our reason.. That this is a 
wholly inadequate explanation is evident from two con- 
siderations: We do not in fact postpone action till reason is 
thus. satisfied; and such satisfaction as comes to us is 
frequently due to the agreement of this part of Scripture 
with other parts or with those ethical standards, given to us 
by parents and teachers, which are, in fact and in origin, 
really Biblical standards. We have not yet escaped from 
the mysteriousness of the divine demands. Should we de- 
cide, as we must, to speak of “the inward witness of the 
Holy Spirit ” instead of the appeal of human understanding, 
we have come nearer the truth, but only by stating the 
mystery under a different title. 

The counsel of imitation isin no better case.. Not only is 
it an indefinite regress, since the saints must have guided 
their life in the same way; but it is superficial. Only the 
humdrum and pedestrian can be imitated; whereas all men 
are individual and unique. “If it is a mistake to copy one 
another,” says Mr. T. E. Jessop (Law and Love, p. 75), “it 
is worse than a mistake to copy the saints, since saints are 
the men in whom spiritual individuality finds, as in artistic 
genius, its intensest expression ”; and again (p. 182), “ When 
people set themselves to imitate a genius, they imitate every- 
thing except his genius, for that is the very thing that cannot 
be imitated at all. We honour and follow a genius, in morals 
and religion as in art, not by reproducing his external ways, 
but by catching his spirit and letting it work creatively in the 
individual context of our own lives. Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
great book deserves a better title than The Imitation of 
Christ.” 

In a book which had a wide and not undeserved pop- 
ularity at the beginning of this century (Sheldon: In His 
Steps), it was suggested that the criterion of a Christian’s 
conduct lies in the answer to the question, “ What would 
Jesus do? ” but there are, naturally, two serious difficulties 
in the way of the application of this standard; the first that 
so many of our perplexities arise from our own ignorance or 
stupidity or sin, so that Christ could never conceivably have 
been in our position; the second that His vocation was 
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altogether unique and inimitable. Instead of the challenge, 
“What would Jesus do? ” we should have, “ What would 
He have me do in this situation? ” 

In general, difficulties have arisen on this subject from the 
attempt to find a code of behaviour in a sphere where law is 
not the last word. It is true that the matter is not altogether 
simple. The moral genius, admittedly, is able to penetrate 
to the heart of a problem without thought of law, principle, 
or code. But then we are not all moral geniuses. More- 
over, many who have the insight are untrue to it, because 
they lack the discipline. Without discipline, even true genius 
is nothing: it runs to seed; it is all promise and no per- 
formance. Francis Thompson describes the case of Cole- 
ridge by saying: He was soon reduced “to the journalist, 
lecturer and philosopher who projected all things, executed 
nothing; only the eloquent tongue left. . . . The fingers of 
one hand number the poems on which Coleridge’s fame is 
adamantinely based; and they were all written in about two 
years of his youth.” It is true that the genius does not feel 
straitened by the laws of. his art; and may often appear to 
defy those laws: but on the other side there are two con- 
siderations to keep in mind, the one that we do not call him 
a genius who breaks every esthetic canon; the other that it 
is from the genius that the canons are deduced. He does 
not dispense -with them: it is rather that he is unconscious 
of them: You do not draw up a code and then begin to 
write poetry in conformity with it: the code is a distillation 
from poems already created. 


Great Wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true Critics dare not mend. 

But though the Ancients thus their rules invade, 

(As Kings dispense with laws themselves have made) - 
Moderns, beware! or if you must offend 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its End; 

Let it be seldom, and compell’d by need; 

And have at least their precedent to plead. 


Mr. Jessop has described the ethic of duty as “too 
athletic, too muscular, to be gracious: too solemn to hold, 
still less to radiate happiness; too grim for laughter; too 
absorbing and too fearfully urgent to leave space for the 
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silly recreations in which the soul, giving up its strivings, 
can recover its poise and elasticity.” (Law and Love, p. 40.) 
Yet some of us need this discipline badly, or we should 
become flabby. We only hope that God will add His grace 
and therefore confer graciousness: .we know that this can- 
not be had by striving; and yet we may suspect that neither 
can it come through the kind of happy relaxation of which 
Mr. Jessop speaks. Is it not the source and cause of that 
_ relaxation rather than its outcome? To do our duty to- 
wards those whom we find unlovable—and this is of all 
cases the most severely testing—we need the driving-power 
of moralism and the full rigour of discipline. This is not yet 
the highest stage: that will not come until we find grace to 
love the unlovable: but it is for most of us the essential 
starting- -point. Nevertheless we are quite justified in seeing 
in operation in these spheres, not a legal code but a spiritual 
covenant, a law written only in the heart. We have obedi- 
ence, but it is obedience of a new type. 

Is this pure mythology? The rationalist will protest at 
once that there is only one kind of obedience; that morality 
‘means leading a life of reason according to accepted 
premisses and the conclusions which follow from them. 
But in fact, if we ask reason to operate simply with its 
instruments of logic and calculation and on premisses such 
as that of the eternal value of each individual human soul 
as an end in itself, we find that we are not carried very far 
towards explaining the phenomenon of the moral choice, 
which turns out to be a much more complicated business 
than these simple operations can allow. To take again the 
severe test of acting aright towards an unlovable person, 
this very awareness that duty without love is imperfect in- 
dicates that more than rational duty is involved. Indeed 
the “reasonable” life proves to be meaningless without 
love; and love lies deeply within the sphere of personal 
relations: we cannot speak of it glibly as if its meaning 
were self-evident. From the Christian view-point we affirm 
that we should not know its true nature; that the thirteenth 
chapter of the First Corinthians could not have been written 
without the revelation in Christ. Moreover, the entrance 
into the Christian life is most often by the way of conscious- 
ness of sin, and this is not a “reasoned” entrance: it is one 
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that is mediated by revelation and by grace. 

To believe this brings its own perplexity and its own 
danger. Are we, for example, ever brought to this situation 
that we cannot see our duty or argue it out rationally; our 
insight is faulty, but we know that our blindness is self- 
caused; wishful thinking is at the back of our vacillation, 
or our own previous disobedience and failure are the causes 
of our dimness of vision; and therefore we must ask our- 
selves, Am I now to act without vision? Am I to rely on - 
the pure fiat of Scripture or command of God, ready to 
obey without comprehending? If Abraham had not shown 
himself, in the binding of Isaac, prepared to perform an act 
which appeared irrational and absurd, he would not—so it 
might be argued—have gained the fuller vision of God’s 
nature. That the divine intervention took place before 
intention passed into performance does not alter the essence 
of his decision. 

Kierkegaard wrestles with this problem in his book Fear 
and Trembling. Is there such a thing, he asks, as tele- 
ological suspension of the ethical. Can the rational maxims 
of morality ever be suspended because God has indicated 
directly the pursuit of a particular end? To act without 
regard for personal consequences is merely the beginning. 
Are we to be prepared for “endless resignation”? Having 
resigned our ambitions and our desires and, it may be, our 
claim to life itself, is there perhaps a call to resign even 
the will? As the Roman Catholic believer is prepared to 
renounce his own will in favour of the Church, may not the 
sincere Protestant be called on to surrender his at the call 
of God Himself? When we speak piously of submitting 
our own will to the will of God we mean, of course, some- 
thing much less drastic than what is here suggested. We 
mean willing submission. We mean accepting the divine 
will and making it our own, because we realize that it is 
better. But “endless resignation” would imply that a man 
might be called on to act when all of him, his reason, his 
conscience, his will, is unconvinced. 

This would involve us, surely, in magic and mumbo- 
jumbo; and, while we must insist that the grace which 
enables us to choose aright is supernatural, it is certainly 
not of that order. If we cannot see God’s will, in some such 
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way that we can have a measure of understanding of it, we 

cannot be convinced that it is God’s will; we cannot have 

any confidence in acting on supposed fiat or command. It is 

confidently reported that during a long Church controversy 

in Scotland, one faithful elder was at last won over to 

abandon his opposition to the proposed measure, and at a 

meeting of Presbytery made his attitude clear by saying, 

_ “T still think that it’s impractical, and rideeculous, and a’the- 

gither wrang; but I see now that it’s God’s wull; and I 

withdraw my objections.” ; 

- It seems, then, that the term “ blind obedience” has no 

_ satisfactory sense; obedience is not unguided. We have our 

ways of recognizing the will of God; and, even though we. 
may differ profoundly about the weight to: be attached to 

each—intuition, or Scripture, or tradition, or the dictates of 

conscience, or the inner light, we believe that in some way we 

can discern confidently what is the will of God, even though 

we cannot altogether understand why it is His will. Nor would 

it be right to speak of “unquestioning obedience”, for it 

is always most proper to inquire concerning our moral 

choice, provided that our questioning does not involve such 

delay in action as would defeat the purpose of the décision 

when made. In His grace, God is always seeking to illu- 

minate reason and conscience; and the only way in which 

to receive that illumination is to obey as far as we see, 
regardless of personal consequences. We must act on the 
estimate of the situation which it is possible for us to make 
in the time at our disposal (delay in deciding may be the 
worst of all decisions) and with the material at our command 
(and that material on its subjective side may be ill adapted 
for the purpose because of our previous misuse of it.) 

Much of human life, therefore, is trustful obedience. The 
conditions are not reasoned out and freely accepted: they 
are largely given. Differentiation presents one of the most 
baffling problems of existence. It appears to introduce 
contingency, the accidental, as dominant features of man’s 
life. We cannot certainly reason out why we live here and 
now instead of twenty thousand years ago in the caves of 
the Dordogne valley. Over against Oswald Spengler, we 
offirm that this is God’s doing, His election; but we cannot 
set forward a theory of the divine choice. We do not give 
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reasons why we are here and now: we begin from this fact : 
and from it endeavour to discover what is our special 
vocation. A large part of our obedience is not reasoned, 

but given. Moreover, doing right is always, in the end, 
mysterious. The reason which tries to give an account of 
the moral choice must take for granted the premiss that it — 
is right to do right. ‘ 

The connection between dbedience and vocation is quite 
fundamental. Yet there is something much more profound 
in Christian ethics than an honest fulfilment of “ my station 

and its duties”. As the Gospel was a stumbling-block to 
the “ religious people ” of the day, the Jews, because Christ 
was not at all the kind of Messiah whom they had expected; 
and foolishness to the “reason” of the day, the Greeks, 
because they expected nothing, holding it impossible that 
the historical process should produce that which is of © 
eternal value, so it is that the Christian ethic may be an 
offence to the ethical man who is outside Christianity. Our 
duty may not always be deduced by reason or common sense 
from the conditions in which we find ourselves at the 
moment; and the overplus may appear to the eyes of the 
outsider +as merely queer, absurd, quixotic, and even — 
fanatical. ; 

Whereas humanism states the alternative: “ Virtue or 
vice”, Christianity offers the choice between faith and sin. . 
It is the main achievement of Emil Brunner’s Man in Revolt — 
that he has elucidated the nature of human responsibility. — 
(See, in particular, chapter XI: The Problem of Freedom.) — 
Responsibility is known also to “natural knowledge”: it 
would be absurd to minimize the importance of this; but 
its nature varies with the nature of the supreme Being appre- — 
hended or believed in. 

Man’s destiny is bound up with man’s creation, and there- — 
fore the call of God is not simply an obligation imposed on | 
man, it may be arbitrarily. Nor is it a case of self-deter- 
mination, since the most vital factor in the choice is man’s 
destiny, which is a given factor, not open to man’s own de- 
cision. The religious man is convinced that each choice 
affects not only his acts but also his future power to choose. 
If he chooses God, he retains his freedom and enters into a 
fuller freedom. If he-rejects God, he rejects with Him his 
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freedom of choice. Even as man’s freedom is limited by the 
possibilities offered to him in nature, so it is limited by the 
destiny for which God has created him. If he chooses a 
“possibility” which nature does not offer, he may be de- . 
stroyed by his choice (if, for ‘example, he leaps from a 
height, not choosing to reckon with the force of gravity). If 
he ignores the destiny for which God has created him, and 
dreams of possibilities of his own imagining, his spiritual 
life is destroyed. He not only chooses freely the wrong: 
he chooses freely the loss of his own freedom, losing that 
liberty which chiefly matters, the liberty to choose the right. 

At the best, he may now bring only a forced conformity. 
Legalistic demands, take the place of spontaneity. He be- 
comes aware of that absurd demand, that he ought to love! 
“The Kingdom of God,” says Dr. Leonard Hodgson (To- 
wards a Christian Philosophy, p. 138), “ was not a kingdom 
which could be established among men by application of 
external force. Whilst stones, trees, mountains and storms 
could be ordered about, men and women had to be waited 
upon and won by an appeal which should call out their 
free response. Later on St. Paul summed up the method of 
Christ’s approach to men and women when he wrote, ‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us.’ ” 

The word constraineth, which is at the heart of the para- 
dox, is, in the Greek, a technical word, employed. of rowers 
. ina boat. There is one in command to give the time. The 
Scotsman thinks inevitably of the eighteen months in which 
John Knox toiled at the oar as a prisoner in a French galley; 
of the two long rows of slaves chained to the thwarts and the 
overseer moving along the line with a whip to keep them 
-to their task, the constraint not of love but of tyranny. St. 
Paul, when he used the word, may have thought of another 
galley that was very famous in the history of the Mediter- 
ranean. The island of Mitylene had revolted from Athens, 
and was at last subdued. In the fury of the moment the 
Athenians decreed that the whole male population should 
be put to death, and the women and children sold into 
slavery; and a galley was sent off to carry out the cruel 
punishment. Then wiser ‘counsels prevailed. The vote was 
overturned and another galley was sent off to cancel the 
order. Could.they arrive in time? The lives of thousands 
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depended on their reaching the island first, and the other 
crew had a day and a night’s start. The men bent to their 
oars with all the urgency of their errand driving them on. — 
They took food as they rowed, and snatched only a few 
hours of sleep in turn. When they sighted the island the 
barbarous decree was already being read out to the terrified 
inhabitants. But they were in time to prevent the massacre. 
“Luckily,” says Thucydides, “they met with no contrary 
- wind, and the first ship made no haste upon so horrid an 

errand.” It was not force that constrained. these rowers, but 
love—love for their fellow-men. though lately their bitter 
enemies. That is a strong compelling power, but there was 
something greater in the mind of St. Paul: not our love for 
others, but Christ’s love for us. That is the controlling 
power in the world, whatever the world may think. The 
realm of nature comes under it: it is His Word that calls 
out the beauty of the daffodils. That is a thing of wonder, 
but far beyond wondering is the fact that our souls are 
controlled by the love of Christ on Calvary. It is not force 
that rules the universe, nor ambition, nor selfishness, nor 
any evil thing; nor is it even that relatively good thing, our 
love for our fellow-men. It is Christ and His Cross. 

The constraint which is exercised by love is of its own 
particular kind. It commands sorrow at the hurts done to 
love. One recalls C. E. Montague’s description in Rough 
Justice of the boy who was taken to Church for the first 
time. For the first time he heard the story of the death of 
Jesus, and he wondered how the people in the congregation 
could remain so unmoved. He thought they could not 
realize the cruelty of it all. When the service was over he 
ran off to hide in the shrubbery and cry. And because there 
is a heroism in the death of Christ beyond all the deaths of 
martyrs; something in His Cross which man cannot under- 
stand or explain; something that made even His executioner 
say, “ Truly this is the Son of God ”; therefore it commands 
human awe and wonder. 


“Three things there are,” said one, 
“That miracles are— 
Dawn and the setting sun 
And a falling star.” 
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“Two things there be,” he said, 
“ Beyond man’s quest : 
The white peace of the dead, 

And a heart at rest.” 


“One only thing,” he cried, 
“ Draws all men still— 
A stark cross standing wide 
On a windy hill.” 


Naturally we cannot halt there. Christ was born in 
Bethlehem, but His life did not begin then. He came from 
Heaven. It is not on the glory of a martyr that we are look- 
ing; we are beholding the glory.of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. He commands men’s faith. And also He com- 
mands their love in return for His. He who.loved men and 
gave Himself for them constrains their love. They are to 
love Him in return—not without care and striving, for 
matters of moment are not done in aymoment. This is the 
task of a man’s whole life, till the day of his passing hence. 


CHAPTER VI 





Religion in Action 


A GENERATION AGO there lived in Galloway the tramp-poet 
Roger Quin. In winter he passed his days in the poorhouse 
of Dumfries and in the summer he occupied Dirk Hatterick’s 
Cave on the shores of the Solway Firth. He made a small 
pittance by selling pencils and stationery to passengers in 
the local trains. One day he entered a compartment and 
offered his wares, “ Pencils, twopence each, or a penny if 
you're poor.” One of the travellers handed him a sixpence, 
saying that he had no need of a pencil in return. The old 
poet drew himself up with magnificent dignity and said: 
“I don’t want your charity. Do you know where I spent 
last night? I climbed over the railings into St. Michael’s 
Churchyard, and I slept by the grave of Robert Burns. I 
don’t want your charity.” The incident throws some light 
on the parable of the Good Samaritan. That parable, it has 
been said (J. F. McFadyen: Jesus and Life, p. 258), presents 
the Social Gospel of Jesus. It is a lesson in philanthropy, 
setting out four attitudes to our fellow-men: the robbers 
who create the problem; the priest and Levite who ignore 
it; the inn-keeper who treats it professionally; and the Good 
Samaritan who solves it. Charity may be cold and profes- 
sional: or it may be illumined and warmed by Christian 
affection. 

The love of man which, as we saw at the end of the 
previous chapter, is drawn forth in response to the constrain- 
ing love of God, may not remain in a state which is merely 
contemplative and adoring. He who would love God must 
love his brother. In this chapter we are to consider religion 
in action—the only way in which religion can be kept in a 
healthy state. Desire without action, said William Blake. 
breeds pestilence. We were familiar, in the first eight 
months of the war, with the danger threatening the British 
Expeditionary Force through inactivity; it is hard to keep 
men, in comparative idleness, both happy and wholesome. 
The parallel goes farther. There are five matters on which 
an army concentrates when active fighting is far distant. 
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(1) Ceremonial; (2) filial loyalty of officers and men to their 
own regiments; (3) somewhat excessive honouring of the 
historic past; (4) tactical exercises to illustrate the theory of 
war; (5) discipline. In religion we find the same attitudes, 
all valuable in themselves, but not the end and aim of faith. 
(1) Ritual, corresponding to the army’s ceremonial; (2) 
parochialism; profound but narrow loyalty; (3) a conserva- 
tive reverence for tradition; (4) theology, or the theory of 
faith (as it were “tactical exercises without troops”); and 
(5) the discipline of worship. The hour comes when the 
army springs into life because there is a threat to the things 
which it holds most dear. These five attitudes suddenly 
take on a new meaning. No one who saw it will ever forget 
the stirring spectacle of British divisions streaming up to the 
Belgian frontier on the 10th of May, 1940, in answer to the 
German attack, and the incredible contrast between the list- 
less, jaded weary troops of the previous months and the 
laughing, eager boys of that long, exciting day. So it is with 
the Church, faced by a crisis such as that of our time. The 
significance of many things becomes apparent. Many have 
loved for their own sake ritual, their parish, tradition, 
theology, worship: these gave them a profound and satisfy- 
ing sense of their oneness with those who have gone before 
and with all who are joined with them throughout the earth 
in the Kingdom of God: their spiritual loneliness is cured. 
But a religion that never goes into action is like a delicate 
and subtle instrument which is not put to its proper use; 
like an old violin which will moulder and fall into decay if 
it is never played upon. Dr. Stanley Jones tells (in Christ at 
the Round Table, p. 95) of a Brahmin who proclaimed that, 
as Christ had saved the missionaries, so Krishna had saved 
him. The missionary in charge said to him, “TI am very 
glad indeed to know that you are saved. And we invite 
you to come with us to the outcaste quarters to see what we 
can do for these desolate people. Will you join?” The 
answer was, “Sahib, I am saved, but I am not saved that 
far.” For the Hindu that may be well: the Oriental mind 
may find its supreme felicity in contemplation; but our faith 
rightly submits to be judged by its fruits. Will Sunday’s 
worship stand the test of Monday morning? the test of 
human contacts? of disappointments and temptations? of 
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sins and sorrows? We suspect the profession of faith which 
never strives against wind and tide but is always most 
zealous when religion goes in silver slippers and the people 
applaud. 

Action has been characteristic of religion from the begin- 
ings. That is only an apparent exception which is presented 
by the aborigines of Australia; for we are probably right in 
seeing, with Andrew Lang, in the cult of the “high gods of 
the low races” not a religion (these gods are not “vexed 
with prayer”) but a tentative philosophy; the myths are 
early Just-So Stories, giving a plausible account of the 
origin of the world, of the men and women in it, and of the 
religious rites and customs which they practise but have 
never understood. These, myths have no influence on life 
and conduct; but it is a different matter wnen we come to 
consider the tribal religions of totem and taboo. 

In the valley of the Dordogne you may explore the lime- 
stone caves which were inhabited by men some 20,000 years 
ago. Far in the dark interior of the caves are those remark- 
able sculptures and paintings which, by their artistic merit, 
have earned their makers the name of “the Greeks of the 
Paleolithic Age”. The life-likeness of the bison, the rein- 
deer, the horse, the bear, is so striking that it can only be 
due to the “hunter’s eye”, the skilled and meticulous ob- 
servation of the man who depended on his craft for his 
daily meat. Most of the representations are connected with 
the chase, but it is not likely that mere works of art would 
be hidden away so far within the darkness of a cave. (Some 
of the pictures are a mile and more from the mouth. In 
1939 I found that many of the most remote had been made 
readily accessible by electric light.) They must have some 
religious or magical significance. The dying bison, accur- 
ately drawn, with the spear transfixing its heart, is meant to 
help the hunter towards the happy consummation when he 
ends the day with the real bison dead at his feet. Or, again, 
the man who lives in constant apprehension of the cave-bear 
which may emerge from the dark gulf that yawns behind 
him, believes that, in order to gain possession of the spiritual 
power, the mana, of the bear, he must represent the animal 
so vividly that onlookers will say, This is the bear. The 
very likeness will deliver the animal into his power. He 
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will become possessed of its mana. In its primitive begin- 
nings, religion is eminently practical. Taboos may appear 
irrational, but at least they are the embryo of morality; they 
represent the readiness of the individual to sacrifice his own 
desires for the common good of the tribe. So strongly 
social is primitive religion that, as Robertson Smith pointed 
out, when primitive man suffers personal grief, he will turn 
for comfort, not to his religion, which is concerned only 
with the group, the clan, the tribe; but to magic. (Religion 
‘of the Semites, Lecture VII.) And Dr. Marett has pointedly 
expressed the active character of primitive faith by saying, 


“ Tribal religion is not thought out, but danced out.” The 


rite comes long before the myth, or explanation of the rite. 
And he takes exception to Sir James Frazer’s intellectual 
theory of primitive religion—Frazer, he says, makes the 
savage reason like an honours student in philosophy. (R.R. 
Marett: Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion. 
Cf. also Peake and Fleure: Hunters and Artists.) 

Two notable advances in the history of religion made its 
practical aspect paramount. One was the humanizing of 
the gods by the Greeks. No longer beings of the unethical 
nature-world, they would in the end, and inevitably, them- 
selves come under the scrutiny of human standards of right 
and wrong; thus the way was paved for Plato’s proposed 
exclusion of the Homeric stories of unworthy Olympians 
from his educational system for the Guardians of the State. 
Having taken human form, the gods must submit to the 
judgment of humanity: the licence of nature is checked by 
the criticism of the developing conscience. The other, the 
most far-reaching, advance was the Jewish ethicizing of the 
gods; the identification by Moses of the supreme heavenly 
power with goodness, and its consequences in the Judaic 
Law. Finally, in the Christian revelation, the law became 
what Lactantius called “a living law ”, a law that breathes 
and speaks: and ethical conduct was controlled and sus- 
tained by the personal example and inspiration of Jesus. 

Action is at the heart of all right religion. That is appar- 
ent, not alone from the history of religion, but also from 
its nature. The existential philosophy which gained great 


‘power in Europe of recent years indicates that the sceptic’s 


agnosticism is due, not to his cautious intellect, but to his 
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failure in practice. Scepticism is notoriously unsatisfying. 
A neat rhyme makes the sceptic say: 


I wish that my room had a floor: 

I don’t mind so much for the door; 
But this walking around 

Without touching the ground 

Is becoming a bit of a bore. 


And the sense of frustration is due to the fact that the 
sceptic spends his time, not living but observing. 

Naturally it is not sufficient to suggest a general prag- 
matic test of religion—as if, instead of saying, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them”, we were to say, “ By the smooth 
working of your faith ye shall know it”; for then we are 
confronted with the recurrent difficulty of pragmatism. If 
we accept the test of work successfully performed, at once 
we must determine what we mean by “working”. It is 
perfectly true, for example, that democracy does not 
“work” very well: it is a slow-moving and cumbrous form 
of government when rapid decisions are to be made and 
quick action to be taken. On the other hand Nazism works 
very well and smoothly and rapidly for its own purpose 
and for a time. The test lies not in the fact that a religion 
is successful but in what it is successful in doing. 

An old story in Chinese tradition tells of the first meeting 
between Confucius and Lao-Tse. Confucius had sought the 
advice of his older contemporary concerning ancient rites 
and practices and received instead a pointed rebuke for his 
antiquarian curiosity about men whose bones had Jong since 
crumbled into dust, for his lofty airs, his extravagant aims, 
and, above all, for his multifarious activities. The two men 
were temperamental opposites. Lao-Tse appeared to the 
eyes of Confucius as a paradoxical dreamer: Confucius was 
to Lao-Tse nothing more than a fussy meddler in the affairs 
of the universe. The choice seems to be, busybody or 
visionary? The legend illustrates the familiar dilemma of 
the religious leader in times of national turbulence or inter- 
national warfare. If he takes an active part in the bewilder- 
ing affairs of the world, he is likely to be dismissed as a 
busybody attending to everyone’s work but his own: on 
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the other hand, if he refrains from active participation, he 
gains the reputation of an unpractical visionary. 

Thus there are two grave dangers prominent to-day. 

The danger of the busybody. Religious people may be 
driven to say, “The battle is so critical that we must go 
into it with what resources we have in hand: there is no 
time to build up spiritual reserves. Activity must come 
first.” Many therefore may incline to neglect worship and 
personal religion in order to give everything to service. 
That attitude in private life is wisely cautioned to remember, 
“Tf you are too busy to pray, you are busier than God 
meant you to be.” There are times, undoubtedly, when 
there is much to be said for the brevity of General Lord 
Astley’s prayer before the battle of Edgehill, “ Lord, Thou 
knowest how busy we must be this day. If we forget Thee, 
do not Thou forget us, for Christ’s sake, Amen.” But it is 
clear that, without religion, we may well achieve victory at 
. the cost of those very things which make victory desirable; 
for the sake of winning a war losing all that makes peace 
worth while. 

The second danger runs to the opposite extreme; it is 
the danger of the visionary. “The forces arrayed against 
us,” it is argued, “may indeed be demonic forces. But the 
battle does not touch our religion. In fact, it asks for 
compromise, for the doing of those things which conscience 
would condemn,in time of peace; it demands the sacrifice 
_ of the absolute obligation; and therefore we shall withdraw 
into a citadel which is unassailable. The soul of man is 
inviolable. We take refuge in that.” Now that will not do 
either. Even towards such a matter as unemployment, re- 
ligion cannot be indifferent; for the soul of man is very 
deeply involved there. The Church of Christ ought to be 
concerned, and has been profoundly and with astonishing 
success concerned, with the problem of unemployment: it 
has known by a right instinct that this tragic feature of life 
strikes at the dignity of man as a child of God. So also in 
our present struggle. If it is said that the soul of a good 
man is unconquerable, and that therefore the war in which 
we are now engaged cannot be rightly described as a 
spiritual combat, that is a dangerous half-truth. The soul 
of a man may be unconquerable, but the soul of a child is 
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not. Hitlerism can corrupt the souls of children—and has 
already corrupted hundreds of thousands of them. One of 
the most vital and most difficult tasks of post-war recon- 
struction will be the re-education—in sober truth the re- 
conditioning—of German youth. “Give me the oversight 
of a child at the age of six,” says Baldur von Schirach, that 
evil genius of the German youth movement, “and he is 
mine for life.” There will be an abundance of senti- 
mentalists to say, “Treat the enemy as if this had never 
happened.” But that will not do: it has happened. In 
all likelihood the most pressing necessity on the conclusion 
of an armistice will be the relief of starvation. Famine 
is even now raging in many parts of the occupied territories. 
Is it too much to hope for, that, on the council set up to 
administer relief, there will be representatives from Germany 
and Japan, not forced there by their conquerors but acting 
of their own free will? It is something of this sort which 
will prove to be the first step in giving back to the humiliated 
Axis peoples a sense of significance, of some task which they 
can still undertake in the world for its peace and for the 
good of humanity. Before the peace settlement there ought 
to be a period in which passions have time to cool. It is 
not only that punishment, decreed in an atmosphere of 
anger and of intelligible longing for vengeance, would prove 
to be vindictive: it would also prove to be unwise and 
_ short-sighted. During the interval, in which suspicions and 
hatreds may recede into the proper perspective, it is to 
be hoped that a new and stable government may have been 
established in Germany—not some pretence of a govern- 
ment behind which the present criminals shelter for a time 
in order to seize power again, but one composed of the 
elements of a former, better Germany, the anti-militarists 
and church-members who have suffered for their convic- 
tions, emerging from the concentration-camps where they 
have endured unmentionable sufferings; from their homes 
where they have nursed their dreams in silent apprehension: 
from the countries into which they were driven as exiles 
for the sake of faith and conscience. They may require a 
Jong spell in which to recover in health from the brutal 
‘treatment which has been theirs; but, like all men who have 
suffered, they are likely to be merciful men: they will not 
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misinterpret Christian mercy as sentimental weakness. 
There will still be the problem, the terrifying problem, of 
changing German childhood so long conditioned to false- 
hood and cruelty, and the menace of those barbarous and 
brutalized young men who have grown up in the nurture 
of ungodliness and hate. 

Religion; then, without action, is absurd. Faith must be 
a visitant, not of the stars only, but also of the streets. (I 
once had the experience of attending at the same time to 
two different sermons, one preached from the pulpit, the 
other from a stained-glass window in which a slight defect 
had obscured a single letter of the theme, so that it read: 
GLory to Gop in the HIGH st.) Faith without. works is 
dead. 

Thus we are brought to the question, How far can faith 
be practical and yet maintain its own characteristics? 

First, in its relations with the State. 

St. Paul emphasized the duty of a Christian to be obedient 
to the State—even to a tyrannical State such as that in which 
the Christians of his day were fated to live. “Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. . For there is no 
power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” (Romans xiii. 1-2.) “No passage of 
Scripture,” says Reinhold Niebuhr, “has had so fateful an 
influence upon Christian political thought as this word.” 
_ UInterpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 165.) It is very likely, 

however, that St. Paul had in mind the special circumstances 
of his Roman correspondents; for there is nothing in the 
rest of his epistles quite in the same style as this passage. 
He wrote before the excesses of Nero’s rule had suggested 
that even the Christian might require to consider whether he 
did not have a duty of rebellion; and it is possible that the 
Christians in the city, in this respect like the Jews, who were 
notoriously difficult subjects, may have been misled by their 
loyalty to the heavenly King into imagining that no duty 
was owed by them to the emperor in Rome. 

There are perhaps five reasons which prompt the 
Christian to obedience and loyalty towards the State, even 
when he is aware, as he must be, that the State leaves out of 
account many of his most cherished principles and aims. 
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He is conscious of the fact that, under God, the State is 
an instrument for the control of evil within its bounds. 
The Christian knows the profundity of man’s evil nature, 
and his pessimistic anthropology leads him to see in the 
State a divinely ordained deterrent; a kind of “ hangman’s 
whip to haud the wretch in order ”. 

The Christian is aware of the positive good conferred by 
the State. He regards it as the distributor of the divine 
bounty. Hence arises belief in the divine right of govern- 
ment, which, unhappily, may lead, under bad rulers, to the 
worst of tyranny. It has been said of the text, “Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s”’, that we might add 
the caution, “ But not unto Tiberius the things that belong 
to Tiberius”. 

Third comes an argument which appeals specially in the 
present times. In such periods of national crisis there is 
the danger of divisive arguments. Discussion of social and 
political changes will lead inevitably to disunion at a time 
when national unity is imperative for victory. And there is 
real weight in this argument. It is essential to strike first 
at the greatest evil, that which would, if it could, deprive us 
even of such precious things as we have already. 

Of the State, then, it can be said first, that it possesses 
coercive and restraining value; second, that it confers 
benefits otherwise unobtainable; and third that its solidarity 
in time of peril may be essential for the victory of a good 
cause. That is not to deny that there may be an ultimate 
duty of rebellion against a state which is committed to a 
policy that is evil, or pagan, or tyrannical; just as a man 
may be forced by conscience to renounce the family ties 
which he holds dear, because even this institution, ordained 
by God, may be inimical, as it was in the case of Jesus Him- 
self, to the part he has to play under the guidance of God. 
Nor should we deny that, even where the State is funda- 
mentally decent, well meaning, and honourable, there is the 
duty of the religious man to exercise, so far as it lies within 
his power, a continuous moral criticism. 

These are three considerations drawn from scrutiny of the 
State. There are two other reasons, which concern the re- 
ligious man himself, that will normally modify his attitude 
of extreme criticism towards the State. 
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The incapacity of ignorance. It has been said that the 
best churchman is apt to be a very indifferent statesman: 
his special training does not lie that way. When Christian 
people meet in a sincere endeavour to hear the Word of 
God spoken for our age, they are aware of the urgency, not 
only of spiritual but also of ethical questions; but at the 
same time they are alive to the inevitable emergence of 
morals into the political sphere, and they rightly caution 
themselves against the danger of deserting their own specific 
calling to engage in secular controversy. By all means and 
at all times Christian men and women will deplore and de- 
nounce national sins, social injustices, gambling, drunken- 
ness, class prejudice, exploitation of the underprivileged: 
will feel personal shame in face of these things, and a real 
responsibility for their removal; but the Christian Church 
will also follow a wise and sure instinct in refusing to be 
anchored to any political programme or party. Even in a 
war for justice and liberty, strategy is best left to the 
generals: so, in the weaving of a better social fabric, the 
discussion of political expedients is a matter for trained 
statesmen. Religious people are wise to refrain from adver- 
tising any one political remedy, remembering that the 
opposite view may be held sincerely and conscientiously by 
many who are as good Christians as ourselves; quite as 
clever as ourselves; and in these matters possibly better 
informed. Moreover, it is not the Church which has the 
onus of putting schemes into practice: and it has been well 
said that even as advice without knowledge is impertinent, 
so without responsibility it is dangerous. St. Paul drew a 
distinction between those doctrines which he had “ received 
of the Lord” and those in which he spoke from his own 
fallible deductions: a similar distinction ought to be made 
by all Christian people in dealing with moral and political 
themes. We remind ourselves that no human policy is 
identified with the will of God. 

But there is more than the incapacity of ignorance. There 
is the incapacity which is due to human sinfulness. Every 
man is under the judgment of God: he stands in need of 
penitence, forgiveness, reformation. The best are’ involved 
in the sin of the world, their judgment therefore is warped, 
their best thinking enfeebled, their vision distorted; they are 
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conscious that personal repentance and amendment are re- 
quired as the pre-condition of reform. Nevertheless when 
all that has been said, this full awareness cannot absolve 
earnest believers from the responsibility of attacking in- 
justice wherever it appears. It is not enough to express 
contrition for injustice without taking all possible steps to 
change those institutions which have produced that injus- 
‘tice. Pessimism in face of the sinfulness of the world can- 
not be pleaded as an excuse for complacently accepting 
whatever imperfect justice the social order has generated. 
Secondly we ask, How far can faith be practical and yet 
maintain its own characteristics when dealing with the inter- 
national order? We cannot follow this theme in all its 
repercussions; but it may be noted that, even as gratitude 
for the real benefits conferred by the State in the civilizing of 
life should not induce religious people to refrain from the 
denunciation of injustice, so hearty contrition for national 
sins should not inhibit Christians in the diagnosis of inter- 
national wrong nor in the energetic attempt to suppress it. 
It has sometimes been suggested, in the course of the 
struggle in which we are now engaged as a nation, that it 
would be false to speak of it as a spiritual combat. Hitler 
is evil, it is said; but—are we good? Are we upright 
enough, and penitent enough, to be the consecrated instru- 
ment of God’s purpose? The question contains a danger- 
ous half-truth. All men stand under the judgment of the 
Most High, therefore all men are in desperate and daily 
need of repentence. But even if our nation had been guilty 
in the past of the evils of which Nazi Germany is guilty 
(and our nation has not) it would still be our duty to oppose 
that berserk people. Certainly we may not speak of a holy 
war in the sense of the Oriental, in which the utmost ferocity 
was justified by the supposedly religious consecration of the 
end in view. Islam retained this Oriental ferocity in its 
jihad waged against unbelievers; and it appears in the 
Hebrews’ use of the ban, or divine excommunication, in- 
volving the utter destruction of the enemies of their God. 
It must be added, however, that the Mohammedans fre- 
quently showed their share of human kindness and were 
often ready to compromise with their exterminating doc- 
trine; and that Israel had a general reputation for clemency 
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such that, even before the prophetic denunciation of 
atrocities, the treatment meted out to the enemies of Israel 
was not to be compared with the Assyrian devilries. Once 
again, sentimentalism must not drive out the recognition of 
the eternal difference between good and evil. 

It is in the sphere of evangelism that Christianity makes 
its real contribution to the international order. The missions 
of the Church stand for Christian totalitarianism—the chal- 
lenge to the world of a total claim on mankind in the name 
of Christ. Most significant in this world-presentation of the 
Gospel is the emergence of the younger churches—in India 
and in China. When the Jerusalem Conference met in 1928 
there were approximately eight million Protestant Chris- 
tians in the mission-fields. Ten years later, when the con- 
ference met at Madras, the numbers were thirteen million. 
There is hope for the world there; as there is also in the 
significant fact of the drawing together of Christian de- 
nominations on the very eve of war. World Conferences 
were held in 1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh; in 1938 at 
Madras; in 1939 at Amsterdam. In the years immediately 
preceding the war, when the nations were drifting apart, the 
Christian Church was drawing together. “The churches 
of Christendom were probably never so near to one another 
in understanding and mutual regard as they were just before 
the black night of war closed upon the world.” (A. M. 
Chirgwin: Under Fire, p. 176.) But perhaps the greatest 
of all signs of hope lies in the spirit of these younger 
churches. A Canadian who visited the home of Chiang 
Kai-Shek has given an account of the Christian spirit which 
pervades the General’s house. The visitor was invited to 
be present at family worship, conducted by the General him- 
self. “I never expect to hear such a prayer again in my 
life,” the Canadian writes. “The General began with a 
simple expression of thanks for personal safety, then he 
added thanks for the courage of the nation under fire; then 
he prayed for strength for men in the field and along the 
firing-line, and he prayed for strength for himself. But the 
most amazing thing in his prayer was a plea that God would 
help him and help China not to hate the Jananese people. 
He prayed for the Japanese Christians and all the suffering 
multitudes of Japan. He prayed for the people who were 
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bombed and for forgiveness for those who dropped bombs.” 
(Quoted by William Paton: The Church in Action, p. 18.) 

In the end it is undeniable that “Religion in Action” 
comes back to personal religion. Just as an army’s success 
comes back to the men’s training, morale, sense of justice in 
a great cause, qualities of loyalty, endurance, courage, dis- 
cipline, sacrifice; so great revolutionary and reform move- 
ments are not enough for the Church unless behind them 
there are the religious driving-powers of faith and worship. 
Interesting testimony comes from non-Christians. In a 
symposium conducted by the Spectator a few years ago, it 
was instructive to notice that the non-Christian contributors 
were almost unanimous in declaring that in a day of crisis 
they did not want from the Church blazing incursions into 
the political and economic sphere—there were already many 
statesmen and economists specially trained for that type of — 
work—but they did want that which the Church, by its own 
calling, was specially equipped to give—a message about 
God. Those who have worked among the under-privileged 
in our city slums know quite well that this cry is echoed 
there. From the Church, those downtrodden people do 
not ask new social reforms or economic agitations. Instead 
their cry is that of the gipsies; the cry that haunted George 
Borrow. “We do not want your money, sir. Give us God! 
Give us God! O, sir, give us comfort in some shape or 
other.” And still the words followed him across the dusky 
meadow, “Give us God! Give us God! ” 

The man who feels himself downtrodden, or under- 
privileged, or exploited by the economic system, knows 
instinctively that his hope lies not in man (or it is illusory) 
but in God. A Communist once expressed it crudely but 
with point, saying to a Christian worker, “‘ You people have 
an advantage over us. If we fail we have no other hope, 
but if vonr plans fail you still have a hope in another world.” — 
(Quoted Paton: The Church and the New Order, p. 31.) 

The Church is a “colony of Heaven”; a fellowship of 
those who live now by those standards which they hope 
some day to see prevailing throughout the world. They 
know that moral suasion is not enough in this world: for 
there are demonic forces at work not only against us, but 
also within us. But the ideal weapon, and the final weapon, 
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is love. And therein lies not only the problem of our times 
but also the unquenchable hope. Our enemies to-day follow 
one who knows only how to hate: our Master is one who 
knows only how to love. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Destiny of Man 


MAN IS STILL in his infancy. Pictorially the fact has been 
put in this fashion: Assuming, for the sake of illustration, 
that the first human beings were on this planet 250,000 years 
ago, represent this period by the twelve hours on a clock- 
face from midnight to noon. Man began a few minutes 
after midnight to split bone in order to extract the marrow, 
or to chip flints for arrows. But history, including the build- 
ing of the Pyramids, has all occurred in the last half-hour: 
and the events about which we have positive knowledge 
belong to the last twelve minutes. The figures may be wide 
of the mark, but the diagram will serve a purpose if it in- 
dicates that man is a creature whose maturity lies far off in 
the future. The purposes of God in the perfecting of the 
human spirit are not to be judged alone by the relatively 
brief lapse of time in which rational creatures have lived on 
the earth. In man, made in the image of God, there is the 
material of immortality. He is a creature of God and is 
intended to become more than he is: he is meant to be in 
actuality what he is potentially, a child of God. 

There are indeed competing views of his destiny, many 
of them reflected by the everyday usage of our common 
speech. We talk of a “man of means”. It is significant 
that we stop there, without asking, Means to what? We use 
the “measuring-rod of money”. One writer can actually 
say, “ The money brain is, in the modern world, the supreme 
brain.” The man of means is the man who possesses the 
means to power, or to enjoyment. We certainly do not 
intend to indicate “‘means for living the highest possible 
life”. Ancient Greece, as Herodotus says, had poverty for 
a mate; and the result was what Renan called the Greek 
Miracle. Letters and arts spread over the things of nature 
like a second light for all peoples and generations to come. 
It is a commonplace to say that money is perishable, but _ 
the commonplace is not always realized nor remembered. 
“There are no pockets,” says an Italian proverb, “in your 
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shroud.” ‘To the Christian, possessions are a stewardship: 
he holds them in trust from God who gave them. In his 
use of this perishing material, he may develop qualities that 
will not perish. 

Another characterization is found in the phrase “a man 
of the world”. And, just as we ask of the “man of means”, 
“means to what? ” so we inquire of the man of the world, 
“ Of which world? ” The connotation points to the calculat- 
ing, sophisticated world. The man of the world is the man 
who is “ getting on”, the natural heir of the world’s pleasures 
and preferments. What a little world! ‘“‘O eloquent, just, 
and mighty Death! .. . thou hast drawn together ‘all the 
far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of men, and covered it all over with these two narrow words, 
Hic jacet!” The man of the world is the man who knows 
nothing more than 


Life’s little lantern between dark and dark. 


Happily there is a loftier designation known to our speech 
—the “man of God”. It suggests possibly the saint, the 
person who makes it easier for other men and women to 
believe in God; and especially the saintly missionary, whose 
privilege it is to make the love of God credible to the world. 
But it has another application. Half a mile outside a town 
in India live a class of people called “the unseeables ”. 
They cannot come out in daylight because they must not 
even be seen by others. They have completely lost caste. 
They are lower even than the untouchables. They perform 
the most menial tasks for the depressed classes. Dogs and 
other animals are treated better than they. To people like 
these, untouchable or unseeable, Gandhi once came to apply 
the noble term “men of God”. God is the friend of the 
friendless, the help of the helpless, the protector of the 
weak. Forty million untouchables—and all therefore men 
of God. That was said in the spirit of Jesus Himself. It is 
not the man of means who is the man of God: his means 
may well stand between him and God. It is not the man of 
the world, with his thoughts of the world’s glittering prizes. 
We are men of God because we are His by grace. He has 
chosen us, not for any obvious worth, nor for any natural 
endowment, but out of His own love. Therefore—and for 
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no other reason—no one knows what we shall yet become; 
but we may be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 
Christian teaching is concerned to show first that there is 
a destiny for man: he is not just the prey of “crass 
casualty ”; and second that this destiny is not contained 
within the frame of this natural world. 
In connection with the first of these declarations we 


notice again the wealth of images which literature has em- 


ployed to indicate the brevity and the pointlessness of 
existence. Man’s life is a candle flickering in the darkness, 
soon blown out. 


Like a child sent with a fluttering light, 
To feel his way across a gusty night, 
Man walks this world. 


It is a bird that flies out of the darkness into a lighted 
banqueting-hall and out again into the darkness once more. 
Or it is 


Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two 


and gone. It is a shadow flying over fields of corn: a ship 
passing over the waves of the water and leaving no trace of 
its keel; an arrow cleaving the air rand passing out of sight 
for ever. 


Even so we in like manner, as soon as we were born, began to 
draw to our end. 


It is even a vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away. 


A game-keeper in the Cairngorms once related an experience 
which illuminated for me that last passage (James iv. 14). 
He had set out before dawn in a heavy mist, but, on reach- 
ing the summit of Ben Macdhui, he found that he had 
climbed through the clouds. They were lying beneath him 
like a great sea lit up by the rays of the rising sun. As he 
sat there a wonderful thing happened. The mists began to 
rise under the warmth of the sun; for a moment they 


~ 


wrapped the summit where he sat and then, thinning out in | 


the upper air, were lost altogether, and nothing was left to 
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hide the blue heavens. A beautiful phenomenon in nature, 
but a melancholy symbol for human life! Is that our life— 
something which passes away and leaves no trace, but only 
the blue skies untroubled as before? It may be that it is, 
James says; you are laying up treasures on earth, and none 
for eternity; you are at least acting as if your life were only 
a vapour, and, if you go on long enough, that will become 
the truth. Life, in any case, is a frail possession: leave 
God out of it and it loses all its meaning; but let God in 
and-everything is changed. In speaking of life as a vapour, 
we are measuring its littleness; but returning to God we 
begin to measure its greatness. Without shedding the 
metaphor we can say, Look at the vapour as it catches the 
rays of the sun—the spray from a waterfall; the spindrift 
with the sunlight entangled in it; the vapour of the clouds 
at sunrise or at sunset with their red or burnished gold. 
Two common elements combine to form a little vapour in 
the sky, then the sun shines across them, and behold a 
miracle! If God can use this vapour to create so bright a 
wonder, we shall not be astonished at the vast scope of 
possibilities in that compound of elements which is the 
union of body and soul. 

That suggests the next theme. Man spends his life learn- 
ing how to live. God gives him twenty years, or fifty, or 
eighty, in which to be trained. But a father does not care- 
fully train his son to be an engineer, or a writer, or a doctor, 
and then just when his training is complete, take him away 
and put him to death. God does not train His children for 
His great purpose and then, when they are ready, drop them 
into oblivion. We can see the truth without leaving the 
scriptural metaphor of the vapour. In that memorable 
spectacle in the Cairngorms, it was the sun that caused the 
vapour to disappear; and, when an earthly life closes it is 
because the sunlight of the eternal absorbs it. It fades 
away to give place to something more glorious. 

Man’s destiny, then, cannot be interpreted in terms of this 
world. It was once said of the city of Athens that it was a 
good place to pass through, because there were many things 
to be learned there; but it was not a good place in which to 
stay, for it was dangerous to life and character. One of 
the apostles says much the same thing about this world. 
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It is a good place to pass through, but not one in which 
to take deep root, for it has dangers to life, both present 
and eternal. The people of God are “strangers and 
pilgrims”. (1 Peter ii. 11.) They are strangers, because 
they are not of this world: when they arrive in Heaven they 
will recognize the place as if they had once lived there; and 
pilgrims, because they are travelling towards that other 
country, not resting here, nor building here, but passing 
through. They “ nightly pitch their moving tent, A day’ s 
march nearer home” 

“Who is it that builds upon the waves of the sea? Such 
is the world; take it not for your resting-place ”—so runs 
one of the sayings attributed to Jesus by the Mohammedan 
writer El-Ghazzali (in Revival of the Religious Sciences, 
iii, 153). 

The title of strangers and pilgrims was most appropriate 
to the people whom Peter addresses. They were Jews, now 
turned Christians. They lived in Asia Minor. The Jews 
have always known what it is to be foreigners. They came 
into the land of Canaan at the first as strangers. When they 
returned from the Exile they were alien in their own land, 
under Persian rule. Many of them remained in the foreign 
lands of their captivity, not prepared to face the venture of 
returning home. Later, under Greek rule, they emigrated 
in large numbers to Egypt, to Asia Minor, to the islands, 
and to Greece; and then, not long before the coming of 
Jesus, they were carried in great bands as prisoners to 
Rome. Although they could not sing the songs of Zion for 
their captors to mock at, they never forgot those songs. In 
this world, says St. Peter, carry yourselves even so, proud 
that you are strangers, passing through to your own world 
beyond. 

This state of being Christian pilgrims we call by the name 
of other-worldliness. Looking round on the world in which 
we live we see much that is beautiful, happy, noble, and 
inspiring; but we see also much that is profoundly disturb- 
ing. That is why the New Testament again and again uses 
the term “the world” to mean human society organizing 
itself apart from God. That is why Satan is called the 
ptince of this world and tells Jesus in the wilderness that 
he has power over all its kingdoms. That is why St. John 
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says, Love not the world. We have to recognize, quite 
frankly, that there are two standards, Christ’s and the 
world’s, “and no one can win high marks under both ” 

Man’s failure in the task of, obedience involves not merely 
a transient antagonism to the will of God but also ultimate 
inability to obey, and even disappearance of the desire to seek 
His will. Communion between God and man is destroyed 
and can be restored only from God’s side. Here, therefore, 
we pass from anthropology to Christology, from the doctrine 
of man to the doctrine of the Person and the work of Jesus. 
In Christ the perfect image of God is restored to man, and 
man is revealed once more as no independent creature, but 
as one who has meaning only in God; as a sinner, but a 
sinner accepted by God’s grace. 

Two views are constantly in opposition here. One 
advocates the way of culture, the other the way of salva- 
tion. One declares that man can tackle the problem 
himself, unaided. The other affirms that only God can 
help. 

The truth is that education will never make contact with 
this ailment. In the account of the expedition First Over 
Everest, a story is told of one of the earliest secret service 
agents in this area. He made frequent journeys in disguise 
into the forbidden territories of Tibet and Nepal, being for 
many years known simply as Number 9. His name was 
Hari Ram. He carried with him a stock of European 
medicines by which he hoped to ingratiate himself with the 
native chiefs; and he must have been fond of numbers, for 
the drugs bore not labels but figures. Hari Ram was called 
in to attend a member of the household of a great chief. 
He diagnosed the ailment and went to the cabinet for the 
appropriate remedy. According to his precious book of 
instructions, given to him by the survey department which 
issued the drugs (and without which he was powerless as a 


physician) the appropriate treatment was medicine “ Num- 


ber 19”. But, Number 19 being exhausted, the versatile and 
intrepid explorer gave the patient a mixture of bottles 12 
and 7 in equal proportions. 

Man has not in his own power the treatment for his sins, 
and no palliative nor substitute will serve. Man cannot even 
see his sin as it is: only the sinless could do that. Unaided, 
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man must always make a false diagnosis of his case. It is 
his sinfulness which makes him imagine that education is 
enough. And, secondly, man cannot have the right attitude 
to his sin, even when it is correctly diagnosed. Because of 
his sin he cannot hate sin enough; and as a matter of hard 
experience he knows that education, even in its widest sense, 
including reverence for the moral example of Jesus and the 
guidance of the saints, does not in fact accomplish his de- 
liverance. Education and self-culture and learning will 
produce informed and disciplined minds; but the aim of the 
created human world is not minds: it is immortal souls. 
Men realized that they had lost their chance of being what 
God had intended them to be; but in the coming of Jesus 
into the world they discovered that help had come from 
outside. They were able to make a fresh start, knowing 
that God cared about them, and was offering them His 
salvation and His strength. 

It will be realized that the best Christian anthropology is 
deeply indebted to the teaching of Augustine. That was 
obscured in the Roman Church by the emphasis laid on the 
sacrament and on human merit, and came to clear light — 
again only with the Reformation, whose leaders based their 
study of justification on Biblical examples of faith; rejected — 
the conception of faith as simple assent to doctrines, and 
affirmed that it was in fact a matter of trust, confidence in 
the mercy of God revealed in Christ. Thus, when we speak 
of justification by faith, we are speaking of justification by 
the mercy of God. 

God seeks to save sinners. He desires not the death of a 
sinner, but rather that he may turn from his wickedness and 
live. Yet we cannot say that His purnose is always 
achieved, and we ask ourselves what it is that stands in the 
way. It cannot be His failure: it must be man’s. “How 
often wonld T have gathered thy children . . . and ve would ~ 
not!” Man must change from wilful rebellion to trustful 
obedience, and we ask how the change is wrousht. The 
prodigal says, “I will arise”: we know that it is the divine 
spirit that moves him, yet we must believe that his own 
freedom is preserved and respected. On this vexed problem 
let this only be said: 

In his book The Grace of God, Professor Leonard Hodg- 
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soft argues finely that the Roman and Protestant ideas in 
this matter are not so radically opposed as is sometimes 
imagined, and that it is the duty of champions on each side 
to give full value to each other’s good intentions, instead of 
remarking only wherein they fail to be true to themselves. 
And he supports his eirenicon by showing how each side is 
concerned to preserve the same two fundamental—though 
to our limited minds apparently contradictory—values. 
Salvation is all of God, His free, unmerited gift; and yet, 
because man’s relation to God never ceases to be an ethical 
and personal one, he is not to be thought of as mechanically 
saved irrespective of his own personal character. The first 
of these values is conserved in Roman Catholicism by the 
doctrine of sacramental grace, conceived as operating irre- 
spective of any activity or worthiness of man; and it is con- 
served for Protestantism in the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone. The second value is conserved in Roman 
theology by the requirement of penitence and faith on the 
part of those who draw near to God; and in Protestant 
theology by its criticism of the Roman doctrine of ex opere 
operato and by its emphasis on the preaching of the Word 
as the proper medium of conversion. . 

The great ecumenical gathering of churches in Edinburgh 
in 1937 (Faith and Order) in discussing the subject of “ The 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ”, came to a unanimous 
finding that the apparent antithesis of God’s sovereignty and 
man’s responsibility, and the many attempts which have 
been made on philosophical lines to find a reconciliation, - 
provide no reason for keeping apart branches of the Church 
of Christ which hold different views. “We are glad to 
report that in this difficult matter we have been able to 
speak with a united voice, so that we have found that there 
ought to be no ground for maintaining any division between 
churches.” No one who was present at that memorable 
meeting where these sentences were first drafted will ever 
forget the spontaneous expression of joy at the thought that 
such long-standing differences need no longer operate as a 
barrier between men and women who professed a common 
loyalty to the same Lord; or the moving sequel when that 
gratitude found expression in the members of the little 
diverse group rising together to sing: 
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Now thank we all our God, 
With hearts and hands and voices. 


In conversion, God forms a new creature. Justification is 
not only acquittal, but a creative act. A saved man is a 
good man, set free to fulfil God’s will in his thoughts and 
in his acts; but the man is also brought into the Christian 
community, the Church of Christ. Man’s real existence is 
a life of love; it involves the fellowship of the redeemed in 
a life of consecration and service. A saved society is a 
righteous society in which God’s will prevails without 
hindrance, and a society on fire with the love of God which 
sends out messengers of salvation, carrying the Gospel to 
the ends of the earth. 

’ Finally, by thé assurance of salvation we are led to the 
hope of eternal life. In a modern novel the dying soldier 
exclaims, “Good-bye! I’m going adventuring.” No one 
but a Christian believer can speak in that strain with sincer- 
ity. If we are dissolved into dust at death the words are 
meaningless. There is little adventure in a cemetery. 

There are, of course, certain unworthy and selfish reasons 
for believing in a life beyond. 

We may say, “J must continue to be.” The man who 
speaks in that superficial vein would find it very hard to prove 
his case to the satisfaction of others. Indeed there are times 
of worthy humility when we feel that there would be nothing 
gained for the universe by the prolongation of our lives. 
’ But perhaps the real reason at the back of our minds is a 
less unworthy one. It is the thought of other lives, nobler 
than our own. In the Phedo, Plato gives a picture of: 
Socrates’ last hours before he drinks the hemlock, and it is 
often felt that the convincingness of the dialogue lies less 
in the argument than in the sight of a gracious and good 
personality of which we cannot believe it true that at death 
it will simoly flicker out. Thomas Carlyle was very doubtful 
whether he would survive. To some perhaps it might be 
granted to go on still farther. But, when he thought of his 
wife whom he had lost, it was different. He knew that she 
could not be lost for ever. 

Some argue that another life is required to put right the 
injustices of this life. 
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__ Can we be sure then that we deserve justice? We cannot 
claim that we have always accorded it to others. Have we 
any right to demand it or to expect it for ourselves? Clearly 
not, unless justice is at the very heart of the universe. It 
is not anything in the nature of man which can assure us 
here but only something in the nature of God. What that 
is, has been frequently expressed by the unlettered saints 
who, free from all sophistication, sometimes have an insight 
denied to the less childlike spirit. John Brown of Hadding- 
ton used to relate how someone once tried to shake the faith 
of an old Scottish country-woman by asking, “ What if God 
will cast you off?” She went right to the heart of the 
matter in her reply: “ E’en as He will. He’ll lose mair than 
I will.” Ina recent article Dr. Nicol Macnicol finely com- 
pares a poem by Tukaram, the Maratha poet, in which he 
says to Vithoba, the god of his devotion, “We are known 
to each other of old. If you will cast me off, you are wel- 
come todo so. You will lose your name for honesty.” 

We must found our faith not on man but on God; and 
here there are three sequent steps. The Creator. God has 
given us conscience. The soul of man with its knowledge 
of right and wrong, with its thwarted but recurrent longing 
to live in the light of the highest, cannot be thrown out into 
the night. The tyrant of Florence who compelled Michel- 
angelo to cafve a statue in snow which the warmth of an 
Italian sun would dissolve in a single day, is a more credible 
being than a God who could lavish all His creative power 
of goodness and beauty on a soul which was to PEA when 
its brief life here was done. 

God has also given us love. Friendship cannot come to 
its full fruition in this life. Danton cried to his comrades 
on the scaffold, “Our heads shall meet in yonder sack! ” 
The Christian, as he takes leave of his loved ones, declares, 
“Our souls shall meet in yonder heaven! ” The light of the 
eternal falls across all human relationships, all kindly 
activities, all noble crusades. These have their meaning 
beyond, where all riches will be conserved. The chords of 
memory will not be broken, the lamp of love will not be 
dimmed. The poet Cowper once ended a letter to his cousin 
with brave and memorable words, “There is not room 

enough for friendship to unfold itself in full bloom in such 
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a nook of life as this. Therefore I am, and must, and will 
be, yours for ever, William Cowper.” 

The Father. The essential point was expressed in three 
simple words by a young girl in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Her sweetheart had just been promoted corporal and was 
now on his way to join the Eighth Army. The minister, to 
cheer her in the interval before letters began to arrive from 
the front, prophesied chaffingly that, having reached the 
rank of corporal at such an early age, he might come back 
to her as a general. All she answered was, “ Himself will 
do.” | ; 
God’s sons and daughters have each a unique place in 
His heart, due not to their honours or achievements or graces, 
but to the fact that they are His. A mother, losing one of 
her children, may devote all her frustrated love to the care « 
and protection of the others, but there is always an empty 
place in her heart. God cannot have less love for His 
children than a human parent. 

Jesus Christ. Our knowledge of God is very weak and 
always wavering, but He who knew God best and loved 
Him as no other has ever done was surest of the life to come 
and of the place which His children occupy in the heart 
of the Father. A thing of price is man, because for him 
Christ was crucified. Therefore this world cannot contain 
him and death cannot hold him who belongs to God. Our 
hope is founded on good news. The ground of it is the 
character of God revealed in Jesus. Nothing can shake that. 
Like a great physician whose presence is “sweet with cer- 
tainties ”, God gave an assurance that cannot be questioned. 
He raised Jesus from the grave. He showed that there is 
one thing over which death has no power. Love cannot be 
destroyed. You mav crucify and kill the body, but vou 
cannot kill love. Christ is risen. The difference which He 
has made is clear. Without Him we have only the pagan 
dirge: 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 
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That is the pagan burial-service. There are three words in 
it at which we may catch—“ Home art gone ’”’—but to us 
they mean something very different. Home, to the Father’s 
house. Had that not been true, Christ would have let us 
know. “If it were not so I would have told you; I go to 
ets a place for you, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” 

: George Eliot was content with the thought of the “Choir 
Invisible”, of living again in minds made better by our 
presence; but see what that in fact signifies. It involves an 
endless succession of souls of whom none is used as an end 
in itself but only as an instrument. Each is to serve the 
purposes of the future alone—a future which never arrives. 
But we know that God does not love “Humanity”: He 
loves men one by one. 

When we brood on the fate of the unregenerate we en- 
counter mystery which is perhaps for ever impenetrable to 
our dim vision. We cannot say dogmatically that in the 
end all must be saved, for in the New Testament we never 
find eternal life spoken of as a birthright, to justify a doctrine 
of universalism, but always as a gift to be conferred bv the 
grace of God on them that believe. Nor can we be content 
to rest in the thought of eternal punishment of the un- 
redeemed, for we remember that God’s special care is 
always for the lost. He leaves the ninety and nine to seek 
the one sheep that strays: He could not be counted happy 
nor could the blessed in heaven so long as there was one 
soul outside His love. The theory of conditional immor- 
tality, involving the annihilation of the wicked, has its own 
particular difficulties: it suggests the intolerable thought 
that in some cases God’s love has met final defeat. We are 
driven back on the great, mysterious ocean of hope, know- 
ing that we cannot fathom the possibilities of a love like 
that of God the Father of Jesus. 

Concerning the nature of the life to come, we do not 
know the truth and probably we could not understand it if 
it were told, but let us suppose for a moment that there 
exists a man who is born, as some have been, blind and 
deaf and dumb; and that, in addition, there has been with- 
held from him also the sense of touch. His body is com- 
plete and healthy in itself but it lacks these windows open- 
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ing into the outer world, because his mind is partially be- 
numbed. He has never beheld the sky and the hills; never 
seen the burnished gold of a sunset nor the purple carpet 
of heather among the moors; never looked on the kindly 
faces of men. He has never heard the birds singing in the 
branches; nor listened to music; nor heard the voices of his 
friends. He has not even felt the touch of a friend’s hand 
in his. But he still has a world very precious to him, sensa- 
tions of taste, and all the changes of heat and cold. These 
senses have become very subtle. He believes that there is 
nothing beyond this; and he is content. Then his mind 
awakes. His sight and his hearing and his touch come to 
him for the first time. He sees snowdrops and daffodils; 
the green meadows and the children playing in them. He 
hears the birds sing; music comes floating out from a 
cathedral organ; he hears the voices of his friends, not yet 
understanding them but knowing dimly that they are rejoic- 
ing with him on his recovery. He sees their kindly faces 
and feels their hands touch his: he knows that they are his 
companions caring for him. That man could never in 
imagination have pictured this new life. His first world, 
dark, silent, friendless, we are living in now. 

If we were told it now, we should not understand the 
truth. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man!the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” 
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